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LAST LEGAC T; 
: The Magical Companion : 
| CONTAINING | | 
All that is Curious, Pleaſing, Enter- 
taining, and Comical; 
SELECTED 
From the moſt celebrated Maſters of Deception; 
As well with SticaT of Hand, 
As with MaTHEMATICAL INVENTIONS» 
Wherein is diſplayed, 


The Mode and Manner of deceiving the Eye, 


as practiſed by thoſe celebrated Maſters of 
Mirthful Deceptions, 


Including the various Exhibitions of thoſe wonderful Artiſts, 
BREsLAw, SiEUR Comus, Jonas, &c. 


ALSO THE. — 


Interpretation of Dreams, Signification of Moles, 
Palmiſtry. &c.. with a Selection of Songs, Jeſts, 
. Riddles, Epigrams, and Bon Motts. 


. The Whole forming 
A Book of real KNowLEDGE in the 
| Art of CONJURATION. | 
With an accurate Deſcription of the Method how to make et 


The AIR BALLOON®” 


AND INJECT THE 


 INFLAMMABLE AIR. 


— 


Jab 


THE SECOND EDITION, — 
With great Additions and Improvements. | 
— — 
LONDON: Printed for T. MOORE, 
No. 33, Pater-noſter-Row, 1784. 
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DEDICATION. 
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T O 
SIX ASHTON LEVER, Knt. 
SIR, | 


FLATTER myſclf you will rea- 

dily excuſe the liberty I have 
taken in thus addreſſing you on this 
public occaſion. Your well-known 
character as a man of virtue, your 
indefatigable induſtry in collecting 
whatever is rare and curious, in art or 
nature, has fixed your name high with 
the moſt learned and ingenious of the 
preſent age. 


A 3 As 
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iv DE DICAT TON. 


As a perſon of ſuch a turn of mind 


and extraordinary abilities muſt be 
ſuppoſed to poſſeſs a regard for every 


thing that is curious and entertain- 
ing; the Editor of this work has 


preſumed to lay his labours before 


- you, with ſome ſort of confidence, 


that you will, at leaſt, treat it with 
kindneſs. 


Books of this kind, it muſt be 
acknowledged, are too generally 
looked upon as calculated merely 
for the lower claſs of people; to 


amuſe the ignorant, to make children 


laugh, with the tricks of Hocus 
Pocus and Legerdemain : but, Sir, as 
you are well convinced that many 
uſeful inventions in the mathematics 
have owed their riſe to ſome of theſe 
fanciful exhibitions, it is not doubted 
but you will look upon this ſelection 


in a better light. 
Ta 


. „ — - 
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To amuſe and inſtruct is no eaſy 
taſk ; yet you have performed it, 
difficult as it is, with great ſuccels ; 
your Muſeum will be an everlaſting 
pyramid to your honour ; and your 
name will be reſpectable with all real 


connoiſſeurs, to the remoteſt period 
of time. 


Flattery I deſpiſe, as much as I 
know a man of your underſtanding 
muſt ; I therefore only beg the ho- 
nour of your acceptance of this trifle, 
and doubt not but you will peruſe it 
with catidour. I am, 


SIR, 
Your profound admirer, 


and humble ſervant, 


The EDITOR. 


PR E- 


PREFACE 


S the world is too apt to judge 
from appearances, and be pre- 
Judiced at. firſt fight; fo, from the 
title of a book, they generally judge 
of its Contents ; and as their taſte for 
| knowledge is to applaud or condemn, 
| (perhaps without examining the con- 
| tents) thoſe of a more ſerious caſt will 
12 give no countenance to this book, 


merely from what they fancy it muſt 
con- 


TRE ACE. va 


contain, without taking the trouble 
to read it. To ſuch prejudiced per- 
ſons this preface, perhaps, may be of 
ſervice, to correct their opinions, and 
pat them right with reſpe& to its 
real merits. It does not, by any 
means, recommend or encourage vice 
and idleneſs. The deſign of it is, to 
amuſe, inſtru, and promote inno- 
cent diverſions ; to relieve, and give 
new vigour to the mind. This muſt 
furely be admitted by the moſt rigid, 

unleſs their ideas are too ſublime for 
this lower world. Beſides, the know- 
ledge which this book conveys will 
wipe off many ill- grounded notions 
which ignorant people have imbibed. 
Some imagine that many deceptions 
cannot be performed without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the gentleman of the 
cloven foot, long ſince diſtinguiſhed 
| | by 


vili nn Ae. 
by the appellation of Old Nick, from 
whence the original of this amuſing 
ſcience gained the name of the Black 
Art. Indeed, ſome ages back, when 
learning was confined to a few, ſelf- 
intereſted and defigning perſons pre- 
tended to enchantment, and to hold 
intelligence with ſupernatural beings, 
and by their ſkill in chemiſtry and 
mathematics, fo worked upon the 
ſenſes, that many were brought to 
believe in conjuration. 


Every thing in this book has its 
riſe from nature; conſequently it is 
by no means criminal, and therefore 

may be recommended rather than ex- 
ploded. Beſides, it may be a guide 
to the artleſs not to be trifled by 
thoſe who are capable of theſe decep= 
tions; for, knowing how they may 
be 


—_ 
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de done, they will not be liable to be 


impoſed on. To perform ſlight of 
hand well is a very difficult taſk, and 
what, though many pretend to, few 
are excellent in. It requires a good 


F preſence, a quick eye, a nimble hand, 


and no ſmall ſhare of volubility ; for 
not a little depends on amuſing the 
attention with ſome ſtrange ſtory. or 
hard words while the tricks are per- 
forming ; therefore any one, with a 


little practice, may, in a ſhort time, 


amuſe hifnſelf and friends by theſe 
agreeable, harmleſs, and whimſfical- 


diverſions. 


This book will give you a ſhort 


© and entertaining account of the pla- 
& nets, and their ſuppoſed influence on 


the world, with their names as diſ—- 
tinguiſhed by aſtronomers in the ce- 


leſtiab 
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leſtial globe. The other parts will 
afford ſufficient matter for mirth andy 


ſpeculation ; ſo that the whole will} 
form a complete companion for afi 
leiſure hour; and, I doubt not, will] 
be acceptable to all readers both in 
town and country. 
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W ontaining a Deſcription of the AIR 
= BALLOON, with the Method how 
to make one, as hath lately been done 
both in France and England. The 
Twelve Signs of the Zodiac, &c. 


HE AIR BaLLooNn, which 
hath been lately C much the 
Wopic of converſation, and ſo much 
7; ſtoniſhed the gaping multitude, hath 
Pothing ſo very wonderful in it as 
Way, by ſome, be imagined. The 
Nea of it, at firſt, was, no doubt, 
ken from children blowing blad- 
a | | ders 


ders with ſoap-ſuds and a tobacco- 
pipe; which bubbles will aſcend till 


their lightneſs) and ſew it into the 


ing. Its moſt proper form ſhould 


ble air, the manner of doing which is 


( 12 ) 


ſome rude touch breaks their texture. 
The Air Balloon is, in effect, little 
more; and the manner of making it 
(the ſize of which may be greater or 
leſs, according to your own diſcre- 
tion) is as follows: Take a piece of 
taffata, or thin ſilk (on account of 


- 


form intended; leaving a ſmall orifice f 

for the admiſſion of the inflammable 
air. The taffata, or ſilk, with all the 
ſeams, muſt be ſtrongly gummed ſe- 
veral times over, in order effectually | 
to keep out the common air, and pre- 
vent the artificial air from tranſpir- 


be orbicular or round, as it will not 
only aſcend the higher but the ſtea- 
die?, the atmoſphere air ſurroundingfi 
it with more force, and impelling it 
with greater certainty. 7 

When your Balloon is thoroughly 
compleated with reſpect to its form, 
you muſt then fill it with inflamma— 


as follows: 


Take 


1 
Take a glaſs bottle, or veſſel, what- 
ever ſize you may want, put into it 
a quantity of oil of vitriol, with ſome 
iron filings or old nails; then pour on 
it ſome clear water, * it will ſoon 
begin to ferment; and, if not pre- 
vented by ſtopping it cloſe, aſcend 
in ſmoke to a great height. This air 
muſt be conveyed into the Balloon, 
by means of a glaſs tube or crane, 
which muſt be well ſecured at each 
end, and as the fermentation encreaſes, 
the Balloon will fill, When you 
have got a ſufficiency of the air, you 
muſt draw the neck tight with a 
ſtring fixed on purpoſe,” and from 
this moment it becomes ſo much a 
lighter body that it would immedi- 
ately aſcend, if not reſtrained by a 
proportionate balance. Before you | 
begin to inject the inflammable air, 
make the parts again ſecure with gum, 
or ſome other glutinous compoſition ; 
and after all, you may, if you think 
proper, gild over the whole. This, 
when unconfined, will float in the 
air for a long time, and continuall 
do ſo until the inflammable air finds 
B a vent, 


| dS 3. :- 
a vent, when it will gradually de- 
ſcend. y: | | 
The Air Balloon, conſtructed by 
Mr. Biaggini, and lately let off in the 
Artillery-ground, Moorfields, was ten 
feet diameter, and went to a ſurpriſing 
height, to the great aſtoniſnment of 
ſome thouſands of ſpectators; but 
they may be made as ſmall as you 
pleaſe, and will float about in a room, 
and ſerve as a pleaſant amuſement, 
Mr. Biaggini has ſince made ano- 
ther Air Balloon fixteen feet in dia- 
meter, which he has, for ſome time, 
exhibited at the Pantheon in Oxford 
| ſtreet, and which, it is ſaid, he in- 
tends Toon to let off in the Artillery- 
ground, in order, a ſecond time, to 
gratify the curioſity of the public. 
With reſpett to the rate at which 
theſe Balloons paſs in the air, it is 
conjectured (from the average calcu- 
lation of experiments which have 
been made) to be not leſs than fifteen 
miles an hour, without allowing for . 
the obſtructions it is ſubject to meet 
with from the ſhiftings of the wind. 
Such is the deſcription'of the fa- 
| mous 
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mous Air Balloon, which has ſo much 
attracted the attention of the curious 
both in France and in England; and 
which, though at preſent only a mat- 
ter of mere curioſity, may in time be 
ſo improved as to become a matter of 
public utility. 

As a farther illuſtration of the na- 
ture of the Air Balloon, and the im- 
provements it hath entirely received, 
it may not be improper to ſubjoin an 
account of that lately = & im. 
France, the particulars of which 
were ſent by a gentleman in Paris, to 
Dr. Le: tom in *. Inna I »-- 
are as follow : 5 

On Monday, the 1ſt of De 
ber 1783, an Air Balloon, under the 
direction of Meſſrs. Charles and Ro- 
berts, was let off from the Thuille- 
ries. It had ſuſpended to it a baſket, 
covered with blue filk and paper 
finely gilt, in the ſhape of a trium- 
phal car, in which Mr. Charles and 
Mr. Roberts embarked, and mount- 
ed up into the air, amidſt many 
thouſands of people of all ranks and 
conditions, among whom were 


SS | ſeveral 


40.7 | 
feveral foreign princes, and great num- 
bers of the nobility of France. The 
philoſophers had flags with them of 
different colours, with which, as 
they mounted aloft, they ſaluted the 
admiring world below. When they 
came to the height at which they 
meant to go (which was computed to 
be about twice the height of St. Paul's, 
London) they threw down a flag as 
agreed. They then glided along a 
ſteady horizontal track over the Faux- 
dourg St. Honore, ſaluting the peo- 
dle, as they went along, with their 
Hags ; and landed at about 20 mike 
diſtance from the place they ſet out 
from, being followed by the Duke 
de Chartres, and ſeveral of the French 
and Engliſh nobility and gentry, who 
care in almoſt at their landing. Mr. 
| Roberts then got out, when Mr. 
Charles, after throwing out ſome 
| ballaſt to lighten the machine, aſ- 
cended alone in the Balloon to the 
almoſt incredible height of 15026, 
toiſes, or 3052 yards perpendicular, 
in about ten minutes. 

« The account Mr. Charles * 
by 5 oo 


( i 
of his obſervations during this time 
(which is publiſhed in the Journal 
of to-day) is, that he loſt ſight of 
every thing below upon earth, and 
ſaw nothing but a wide expanſe of 
fine æther—-that the Barometer fell 
from 28 to 18, and the Thermometer 
ftom 7 above freezing to 5 below it. 
He deſcended about four or five 
miles from the ſpot he got up, near 
the houſe of a Mr, Farrar, an Engliſh 
gentleman, where he ſlept that night, 
and was brought to town by a no- 
bleman in his own carriage the next 
day, amidſt the general acclamations 
of the Public. | 
The Balloon was compoſed of 
red and ftraw - coloured taffata, 
pieced alternately, ſo as to ap- 
pear like meridional lines upon a 
© terreſtrial globe. The upper hemi- 
ſphere was covered with a netting, 
ſurrounded at the bottom.by a hoop, 
to which the car was ſuſpended ; fo 
that the elaſtic preſſure of the inflam- 
mable air was equally repreſſed by all 
the meſhes of the net above.“ 3 

R Having 
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Having thus given an aceurate and 
ample delcription of the Air Balloon, 
with the proper method of making 
it, we ſhall now proceed to give ſome 
account of the power of the planets, 
as deſcribed by. the moſt learned and 
ingenious aſtronomers. As It is ge- 
nerally believed that the planets have 
ſome influence over human bodies, it 
is neceflary to ſhew what their aſ- 
cendancies are. over them, according 
to what planet ruled at their birth, 
In order to this, we ſhall firſt take 
notice of the names of the Twelve 
Signs in the Zodiac, which are as | 
follow: 


One, 
Two, 
Three, 
Four, 
Five, 
Six, 
Seven, 
Eight, 
Nine, 
Ten, 
Eleven, 
Twelve, 


Aries 

Taurus 
Gemini 
Cancer 


Leo 


* 


Virgo 


Libra 
Scorpio 
Sagittarius 
Capricorn 
Aquarius 
Pijces 

Theiß 


tr) 
Theſe ſigns are 1 in the 
celeſtial globe by the followingfigures:. 


Aries, 'The Ram 

Taurus, The Bull 

Gemini, The Twins 

Cancer, 'The Crab 

Leo, | The Lion 

Virgo, The Virgin 

Libra, The Scales 

Scorpio, The Scorpion 

Sagittarius, The Archer 

Capricorn, The Sea Goat 

Aquarius, The Water Pot 

Piſces, The Fiſher 

Theſe figns are placed round the 
Zodiac in form. of a girdle; but we 
will deſcribe more fully the order in 
which they ſtand, and in what man- 
ner they follow cach other. 


The Ram, the Bull, the Heav'nly Twins, 
And next the Crab and Lion ſhines ;. 
The Virgin, and the Scales, 
The Scorpion, Archer, and Sea Goat, 
The Mn that h:1ds the Water Por, 
And E 1 with gliu'ring Tails, 


Having thus given a deſcription of 


the Ggns, we ſhall mention the pla- 
: nets 


( 20 F 
nets which govern. the ſeven ay” of 
the week. 
Firſt, The Sun 
Second, The Moon 
Third, Mars 
Fourth, Mercury 
Fifth, Jupiter ; 
Sixth, Venus 0 
Seventh, Saturn 


The planets govern as follows : 


The Sur, 


The Moon, 


Mars, 
Mercury, 
Jupiter, 
Venus, 
| Saturn, 


Theſe govern the days, and the 
figns manta the months, 


Aries, 
Taurus, 
Gemini, 
Cancer, 
Leo, 
Virgo, 


Monday 
Tueſday 


Sunday 


Wedneſday 
Thurſday 
Friday 
Saturday 
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a 

March Je 

April 2 
May 

June \ 

July { 

Auguſt f 
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. September 
Scorpio, October 
Sagittarius, November 
Capricorn, December 
Aquarius, January 
Piſces, © February 


And now it will not be amiſs to 
give ſome account of the nature and 
diſpoſition of ſuch perſons who are 
born under the above ſigns, * 

Thoſe who are born under Aries, 
(that is in March) will be very active, 
and of a ſtrong memory; fond of going 
up hills, and high places; wantonly 
inelined, and very merry, and not a 
little addicted to paſſion; if born of a 
Tueſday, they will be great fighters, 
as that day is governed by Mars. 

Thoſe who are born under Taurus 
(chat is in April) will be ſtrong in the 
head; have commonly thick necks* 
and broad ſhoulders; will be great eat- 


JT ers; liable to receive hurts in their hea 
and legs, and are ſeldom long lived. 
Thoſe born under Gemini, (that is 
May) are moſtly ſlender and delicate, 
ſubject to ſickneſs, are of a mild diſpo- 
fition, and capable of true love and 
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to eruptions and chronic diſorders ; 
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fincere friendſhip ; but ſeldom live to 
be old; if born on a Sunday tt pro- 
miſes they will be rich. 

Thoſe born under Cancer, (that is 
June) are inclined to be ſhort and cor- 
pulent, havea jumping gait when they 
walk, are fond of the water, ſubject 


and are generally very vicious in love. 
Thoſe born under Leo (that is July) 
will be bold and enterpriſing; likely 
to receive honours; are of a noble and 
generous diſpoſition; have a great 
thare of underſtanding, and are parti- 
cularly happy in their friends, 
Thoſe who. are born under Virgo, 
(that is Auguſt) are of a fly and artful 
diſpoſition ; have little ſhare of ſenſe 
or addreſs, and generally live ſingle. 
Thoſe born under Lybra (which is 
September), are of a delicate conſtitu- 
tion; ſenſible ; rather haſty ; admired 
by the women; and proſperous thro' 
eq. | , 
Thoſe who are born under Scorpro, 
(that is October) are ſpiteful and pal- 
ſionate, have good ſenſe, but are de- 
ceitful in friendſhip ; are much given 
12 | * 
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> women, but ſeldom happy in 

heir connections; are like to have 

any children; impoſe on others ; 

d often get impoſed on themſelves; ; 
nd very impatient under affliction. 

Thoſe who are born under Sagitta- 

ius, (that is November) will be meek, 

iſe, and diſcreet ; rather grave than 


ay, and fond of retirement. They 
re ſincere in love and friendſhip ; 
een marry very young, but have few 
/ ildren; meet with many crofles 
life; but commonly end their 


ays in happineſs. | 
Thoſe born under Capricorn, (that 
December) will be great travellers, 
d go by ſea to diſtant countries, de 
bject to many dangers, but will ſur- 
zount them, and become wealthy 
d eminent, | 
Thoſe born under Aquarius, (that 
January) are uſually of a ſweet and 
table temper, and will be happy he 
eat poſſeſſions; are kind to their 
iends; good - natured, agreeable 
undſome, and very liberal in their 
vours: bleſt in their loves, have 
any Childcen, and liveto a great age. 

T )hofe 
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Thoſe under Piſces, (that is Fe- 
bruary) will get wealth by trade, and 
merchandize abroad; are ſubject to 
cold di ſorders, and are of a phleg- 


matic conſtitution; live happy in the 


married ſtate, and have many chil- 
dren, generally ſons, who ſucceed to 
their father's wealth and poſſeſſions, 


Thus much for prognoſtication of 
the ſigns and planets; by which any 
one may gueſs at the diſpoſitions and 


tempers of thoſe. to whom they pay 
their addrefles, if they can learn the 


month in- which the party was born, 
But as this book is to confilt of a va- 
riety of ſubjects, we ſhall ſay no more 
on this, but procecd to other matters, 


equally curious and entertaining. 
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Contain ing many clever Tricks, and 
pleaſant Fancies, in the Art of Le- 
gerdemain. 


*% 


To make Sport, and cauſe Mirth with 


Quick-felver. 


HIS volatile mineral will afford 

many curious experiments, none 
of which are more pleaſing than the 
following : Boil an egg, and while 
it is hot make a ſmall hole at one end, 
then put in a little quick-filver, ſeal 
up the hole with ſealing wax, and 
then leave it on a table, or any where 
elſe, when it will not ceaſe to fly a- 
bout while there is any warmth in it, 
or till 1t is broken in pieces. 
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Another Trick with Quick-fiver. 


AN old woman on a Sunday was 


making dumplings, when two of her 


grandſons came to fee her, and being 
merrily inclined, while her back was 
turned, conveyed ſome quick-filver 
into the dough, and then took their 
leave. The old woman left the 
cooking to the care of her grand- 
daughter, and went herſelf to church, 

charging her to be careful, and ſkim 
the pot, in which was to be boiled 
the dumplings and a leg of mutton ; 


the girl was very careful to watch 


when the pot boiled, when taking off 
the cover, out jumped a dumpling, 
which ſhe inſtantly put in again, 
when out flew another, and another 
after that, whict ſo terrified the girl, 


that ſhe ran with all ſpeed to the 
church: the old woman feeing. her 


come in, held up ber hand, {hook her 
head, winked at her, as mack as to 
ſay, begone; at laſt the girl cried out, 
before all the congregation, “ All 
| | % your 
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i your nodding and winking does 
« not ſignify, for the leg of mutton 
„ has beat the dumplings out of the 
* pot.” This cauſed much laugh- 
ing ; and her two grandſons, being 
then on their knees, ſaw plainly the 
pleaſing effect of their experiment: 


but to play tricks with quick- ſilver | 


ſhould be done with great care, as it 
is very dangerous, | 


To' make a Six-pence ſeem to fall 
through a Table. A 


TO perform this trick you muſt 


have a handkerchief with-a counter, 


the ſame ſize as a fix-pence, ſewed in 


one corner of it; take your handker- 


chief out of your pocket, and aſk one 
of the company to lend you fix-pence, 
which you muſt ſeem carefully to 
wrap up in the midſt of the handker- 
chief; but, at the ſame time, keep 
the ſix-pence in the palm of your 
band, and in its ſtead, wrap the cor- 
ner that is ſewed into the middle of 
the handkerchief, and bid them feel, 
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and they will believe the fix- pence is 
there which they had lent you ; then 
lay it under a hat upon the table, take 
a glaſs. or tea cup in that hand the 

ſix-pence is in, and hold under the 
table; and, to carry on the deception, 
knock upon the table three times, 
making uſe of ſuch words as“ Vad, 
„ come quickly, Preſto ;”” at the 
fame time, letting the fix-pence drop 
from your hand into the glaſs ; taking 
up the handkerchief and ſhaking it, 
take care to hold it by the corner the 
counter is in: this trick, however 
eaſy to perform, ſeems ſtrange, if done 
without bungling. | 


The Viſible Invifble. 


VARIOUS are the tricks and fan- 
cies made uſe of to amuſe and ſurpriſe 
the nimble-fingered gentry, who ex- 
hibit fora livelihood, and gain a com- 
fortable ſubſiſtance from their ga- 
ping audiences. 

The aſtoniſhment of the ſpectators 
encreaſes as their ſenſes are impoſed 
| | upon: 


. * 
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upon: in fact, they themſelves 
(though they do not know it) aſſiſt 
the deceit ; for, being more. attentive. 
to the trick than to the performer of 
it, they cannot ſee or comprehend 
how it is done; when, were they ac- 
quainted with che manner, a little 
practice would make them capable of 
doing the ſame. _ 

But as people will be amuſed by 
ſome means or other, according to 
their different diſpoſitions, ſo thoſe 
who practiſe theſe diverſions arc, 
in the right to vary their ſcenes as 
much as they can, and as often as poſ- 
ſible introduce ſomething new. No- 
velty has a charm the moſt attractive 
imaginable; yet they ſhould be care- 
ful, in theſe attempts, not to promiſe 
too much, and well confider that what 
they have to offer will bear the teſt 
of ſerutiny, leſt they become the ſcoff 
and ridicule of their auditors, inſtead: 
of their admiration. . | 

A certain gentleman, well known 
for his talents in the deceptive arts, a 
few years back, brought together a 
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reat number of genteel le at the 
Febeck Head, in the Stra 
His bills ſet forth a dab new 
diſcovery, which was, to ſurprize 'and 
aſtoniſh all the beholders; and he 
called it the Viſible Inviſible: his 
apparatus was a large looking-glaſs. 
on which was diſplayed a variety of 
devices, and ſome very pretty verſes, 
deſcriptive. and applicable to his de- 
ſign: this was handed round the com- 

ny, who having read it very plainly, 
he took his handkerchief; and wiped 
it all out, and the glaſs appeared 
vwithout the leaſt mark whatever; but 
on his deſſ Eng any one to breathe upon 
it, the writing and characters became 
as viſible as ver. 
| This was really aſtoniſhing to many 
| preſent ; but ſome gentlemen, being 
well acquainted with the manner it 
was done, and knowing it was too 
trifling to pay half a-crown for ſo 

ſimple a thing, declared againſt the 
impoſition, and undeceived the audi- 
ence, by ſhewing. the deception was 
nothing more than French chalk ; 


this fet the whole place in an uproar, 
and 


b a. 


„ 
and vengeance was declared againſt the 
performer, who, with the utmoſt 
precipitation,, was endeayouring to 
make his eſcape out of the window to 
avoid their fury; but being prevented, 
he was brought back to the audience, 
where, having aſked pardon on his 
knees, and returning the money, he 
afterwards told them, and told them 


truly, if he had got off with the mo- 


ney, he ſhould have been nv/ible ; 
but, as it was, he was vile; after: 
breaking his glaſs, he was ſuffered to- 
depart. 

The French chalk is a compound 


of a greaſy but extraordinary nature, 


and. has been often made uſe of to 
draw portraits upon looking-glaſles, 
when. the picture may be vifible or 
inviſible, as the poſſeſſor thinks pro- 
per, only by breathing or wiping of 
it, and it will continue ſo for many 
months. : 

Mr. Conjurer declared he gave five 
guineas for the ſecret, and it muſt be 


confeſſed he bought the bargain. 


To 
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To faſten a Ring or a Six-pence at the 
End of a Piece of common Thread, 
and after burning the Thread, to 
leave the Ring _—_— at the End 


975 it. 
THERE are many ways to deceive 


the eye, which are not eaſily com- 


prehended ; and, till they come to be 
explained, cannot be accounted for. 

More deceptions are performed at 
ſuch a diſtance from the audience, as 
they cannot (however quick- ſighted) 
penetrate into the myſtery; and when 
they are brought ſo near as to be exa- 
mined, even by the touch, and yet 
to remain in the dark, the wonder 
becomes greater. The trick I am 
going to relate is one of the laſt 
mentioned ſort, and has puzzled many 
of the moſt learned in thoſe matters 
for ſeveral years. 

A Palatine girl uſed to make a com- 
fortable livelihood, and even ſupported 
her parents, by going from public- 


houſe. 


© WF. 
houſe to public-houſe, and exhibiting: 
the following device : « 
| She tied a ring or ſix- pence to the 
end of a piece of thread, which was 
ſuſpended from a pin, placed for that 
purpoſe, and let any one ſet fire to 
the thread, which, to all appearance, 
was burnt to aſhes, and yet the ring 
remained hanging to the end of it. 
This was eagerly ſought after by all 
the great maſters in the legerdemain. 
art, but. without ſucceſs; the moment 
they made the experiment, and the 
thread was burnt, the ring fell to the 
ground ; they were confounded ; and 
the more they tried the more they 
were at a loſs. On 
Many offered to purchaſe the ſecret 
from the girl, but ſhe remained in- 
flexible: ſhe rightly conſidered that a 
trifling ſum for the preſent would de- 
7 her of her future livelihood; 
Dut fate, at laſt, contrived againſt her 
fortune. She was taken ill, and being 
deſtitute of even the common neceſſa- 
ries of life, was prevailed upon to. 
communicate the whole of her art to 
the celebrated Mr. Jonas, who gene- 
| rouſly 


: F 
rouſly rewarded her with half a gui- 
nea. 2 | 
This trick, which really is ſur- 
priſing, is done by the moſt fimple 
means imaginable ; all the art lies in 
preparing the thread, which is done 
as follows : ſhe uſed to ſoak the thread 
in ſalt and water for ſome time, and 
then dry it before the fire; the ſaline 
particlesadhering to the thread, though 
1mperceptible, immediately caught 
the flame of the candle, and burnt 
like ſo much - tow, yet, though it 
ſeemed to burn, it really preſerved the 
body of the thread, which remained 
firm and undiminiſhed ; yet, when 
touched, it became pulveriſed, and 
crumbled to aſhes : thus from the 
moſt ſimple things,” the moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing performances are exhibited, It is 
left to thoſe moſt converſant in chy- 
miſtry to inveſtigate the nature of 
falt, and ſhew why it ſhould act in 
ſuch a manner as before deſcribed. 
Perhaps, if the curious were to ſearch 
with care, many more extraordinary 
experiments might be made, not only 
to amuſe the fight, but to inſtruct and 
. £ X Im- 


<a 
improve the mind, and become an 
univerſal benefit to the world in ge- 
neral. 


The learned little Swan, one of Mr. 
| BRESLAW's Grand Deceptions. 


DECEPTIONS in the mathema- 
tics are generally the moſt ſurpriſing, 


and ſtrike the fancy in an aſtoniſhing 


manner ; theſe, though moſt of them 
are commonly known, never fail to 
ſecure applauſe. 

Mr. Breflaw has been uncommonly 
ſucceſsful in this way. Whether he 
gained his knowledge by dint of ap- 
plication and ſtudy, an acquaintance 


lected them from different maſters in 
the ſame art, is not for me to deter- 
mine; it is ſufficient to ſay, that his 
ſkill has met with reward, as well as 
pritſe.—-Not that ſuch things are of 
any real ſervice to the community, or 
are to be. recommended as neceſſary 
qualifications to complete an educa- 
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with ſcience, or whether he has col- 


tion, yet there can be no manner of 
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harm in being acquainted with them. 
Real ſcience lifts its eye to nobler pur- 
ſuits, yet it may not be amiſs to re- 
lax ſometimes with curious trifles. 
This fancy I am going to relate is one 
of the principal of the kind. —A large 
marble or china bowl is painted with- 
inſide the rim, with the letters con- 
tained in the alphabet. —A ſmall ar- 
tificial ſwan is ſet to ſwim in the cen- 
tre of the water it contains the pe 
former bids any one call for a — ; 
upon naming the letter, the ſwan 
quits its ſtation in the middle, and 
goes directly to the letter mentioned; 
or, if it is deſired, will. pick out the 
whole of. what compoſes your name. 
This, no doubt, i is looked upon with 
altoniſhment ! to think that a thing 
inanimate, made of -a bit of painted 
cork, ſhould be capable of ſuch, 
things. 

But this amazement will vaniſh, 
when it is known, that a ſmall eel or 
iron pin is fixed within fide the ſwan, 
and that the performer has a magnet 
in his pocket, by which means, as he 
moves round the table, it attracts the 
ſwan 


tf 3 


ſwan to every letter where it is 
wanted to ſtop at, till it fornrs the 
name of whatever is required. 

The nature of the magnet being 
known, many curious experiments 
have been made with it ; a knife or 
any other piece of iron touched with 
the load- ſtone, will bring up nails or 
needles out of a pail of water, or by 
rubbing round the outſide on the bot- 
tom of a pewter plate, will cauſe 

WH needles, or any thing made of iron or 
| ſteel, to dance, and move about juſt as 
| you direct it on the out- ſide.— The 
| performer, ſecure as he thought him- 
| {elf in-this device, was a little diſ- 
concerted one evening in the Hay- - 
market,--- The late Sir Francis Blak2 
Delaval, going to ſee his exhibition, 
took a magnet in his pocket, and 
facing Mr. Breſlaw on the oppoſite 
ſide the table, the ſwan between the 
two attractive inſtruments became 
fixed in the middle; the artiſt per- 
ceiving he could not perform as 
uſual, exclaimed there was ſomebody 
in the room was in the ſecret, and 
D. Who 
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who counteracted his intention. Sir 
Francis ſmiled, ſhewed his magnet, 
and the trick became no longer won- 
derful, and the audience were no 
longer amazed at his abilities; ſo that 
he was obliged to ſeek for freſh mat- 


ter to ſupply the place of his little 


ſigret. 
Strange ſtories are related of the 


virtues and powers of the load-ſtone, 


one of which we ſhall relate for its 


ſingularity. "+ 

A gentleman travelling in foreign 
parts, happened to be benighted, far 
from any place of accommodation; to 
avoid the drearineſs of the night, in a 
ſtrahge place, he thought it adviſeable 
to ſeek for ſome ſhelter, and having 
diſcovered a cave, he diſmounted his 
horſe, whom he faſtened by the bridle 
on the outſide of the cave, and then 
went in and laid himſelf down in his 
_ cloaths, and being much fatigued fell 


faſt a-ſlzep, nor did he awake till the 


day-light appeared, when, to his great 
aſtoniſhment, he found himſelf fol- 
pended by the heels from the roof of 

| the 
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the cave, He made many efforts to 
free himſelf from ſo diſagreeable a 
ſituation, when at length he ſhuffled 
his legs out of his boots, and came 
to the. ground almoſt ſtunned with 
the fall ; when looking up, he per- 
ceived the cauſe of this diſaſter was 
owing to the cave being formed out 
of a rock of loadſtone, and he having 
ſteel ſpurs on, was attracted up in 
the manner deſcribed ; ſome fay the 
boots are hanging there yet ; others 
ſeriouſly relate, that the coffin of Ma- 
homet, which is iron, is ſuſpended in 
the temple of Mecca between two 
loadſtones, and ſeems to hang only in 
air, which the bigotted muſſelmen 
look upon as a miracle, 


To take a Bird out of a Cage, and 
make it appear as dead, or 't9 roll 
it about as you pleaſe. 


THOSE of moderate underſtand- 
ings are eaſieſt to be deceived, as the 
great Lord Cheſterfield obſerves i in his- 
letters to his fon, “ mankind are ca- 
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ce ſier deceived than undeceived:” and 
if it was not ſo, half the jugglers would 
want employment, and the multitude 
would not croud ſo often to ſee their 
wonders ! wonders ! and wonders! as 
performed,. and puffed away by that 
great philoſopher Katterfelto, and his 
black cat, and others of the ſame 
claſs; but as thoſe who have money 
are willing to accommodate thoſe who 
have none, others have art enough 
to conjure it out of their pockets; the 
world will be always ſupplied with 
ſome of both ſorts, and it-is no mat- 
ter how, ſo that money does but cir- 
culate ; and tricks of the moſt ſimple 
kind will often attract the notice of 
the croud, who throw away their fix- 
pences, ſhillings, and hulf-crowne, 
tor the benefit of thoſe who want. 

This trick is one of that fort which 
wants no preat ſkill in performing, 
yet has gained no little (hare of ap- 


plauſe both in town and country. 


Take any bird out of a cage, and 


lay it on the table, then take a ſmall 


feather, and wave over its eyes, and it 
will immediately appear as dead, but 
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by taking the feather away it will re- 
vive again ; let it lay hold of the ſtem 
part of the feather with its feet, and 
it will twiſt and turn about like a par- 
rot ;. you may likewiſe roll it about 
on the table juſt as you pleaſe :* that 
the feather is the cauſe of all this 
ſtrange appearance is without doubt, 
but why it ſhould be fo is a ſecret 
which will not be diſcovered till we. 
can underſtand the bird language, 
which has been loſt ever ſince Adam 

was expelled the garden of Eden. 
* To ſay more on theſe. ſubjects would 
be unneceſſary, and. only tire the 
reader's patience ;:theſe ſpecimens will 
be ſufficient to inſtruct him, that all 
performances-of this kind are inven- 
tions carried on by ſlight and decep- 
- tion ;,that the exhibitors are no more 

conjurers than other folks, only thro” 
practice; and that any one might ſoon. 
be capable of the ſame, did they be- 
ſtow their time and attention on 
things of ſo trifling a nature. 
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G — a Variety of other cu- 
rious Tricks and Fancies, by Cal- 
culation, and other Means. 


How on delivering a Ring to @ 

Number of Perf ons, to find which 
# _ Perſon has got it, which Hand it 
= Is on, which Fi inger, and which 


Sao 


| 
HOUGH witchcraft, witches, 
and' wizards, and thoſe taw- K 

ney ſibyls, or gipſey gangs, are leſs j 
numerous than in former days, and 0 
almoſt totally exploded by a late act 0 
of parliament; yet there are a great 
many of the ſenſible part of the 
world, that firmly hold the doctrine 
of magic, and think that an old wo- 
man, with a leather- looking aſpect, 
thin jaws, and a quantity of hair 
upon her chin, can mount a broom- 
ſtick, and fly to ſweep the cobwebs 
off the moon ; or, that others can 
creep in at a key-hole, and carry a 
cheſt of drawers out the ſame 
Way, 


I 


way, or transform themſelves into a 


black cat, a crooked horned cow, a 
dark lanthern, or a crooked {ix-pence. 
To ſuch as will not be undeceived by 
the light of reaſon, I ſhall give full 
liberty to remain in the darkneſs of 
ignorance. The following contri- 
v nce will, by many, be looked on, 
no doubt, as not to be done, but by 
the aſſiſtance of magic art; that is, 
give a ring among a number of 


ple, without knowing to which, 5 ̃ 


yet to tell which perſon has got the 


ring, on which hand, finger, and 
joint. The company muſt ſit down 
on a row, then beginning at one end 
of the company, call one of them 


the firſt, another the ſecond, and 


next the third, and ſo on; alſo call 
the right hand the firſt, the left hand 


the ſecond, and fo forth, and ſo of the 


joints of each finger; then deliver the 
ring, and leave them to conceal it 
among themſelves. 

Then, to find which bas the ring, 
upon which hand, which finger, and 
which Joint, bid them double the 
firſt man s numbes, and add to it five, 
and 
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and multiply the ſum by five and to 


the product add ten; and the next 
man's number thought upon; then 
let them multiply the ſum by ten, 
and add to the product the next man's 
number, and ſo proceed; then en- 
quite the laſt ſum, and if there were 
but two numbers thought upon, ſub- 
tract three hundred and fifty there- 
from; if four, three thouſand five 
hundred, &c. for the numbers repre- 
ſenting the perſon, the hand, the fin- 
ger, and the joint, may be taken for 
four numbers thought upon. 
aun r.. 
Suppoſe the fourth perſon has the 


ring on his left hand, and on the 


third, joint of that finger, bid them 
double the number. of the perſon, it 
makes - - 

To which add five, it makes 13 
This multiplied by five makes 65 
To which add ten, and it makes 75 
And two added for the left hand 77 
Which multplied by ten, makes 770 
To which adding five, for the 


fingers, makes 775 


This multiplied by ten, makes 77. 7 


5 0:08 3-17 
To which three added for the 
joints,” makes - 7753 
To which cauſe them to add 
fourteen (or any number 
you pleaſe to conceal it) 


makes - - 7 dy 
From which ſubtract co — 
And there remains 4253 


Which ſhews that the fourth per- 
ſon has the ring upon the ſecond 
hand, the fourth finger, and the third 
joint. 

Note, that 3500 is the . al- 


ways to be ſubtracted, only you muſt 


add thereto, as much as you cauſe to 
be added to the laſt ſum, which were 
fourteen. 5 
Thus this mighty magical affair is 
determined by figures and calculation; 
yet it mult be owned, that ſuch ſub- 
jets are of uſe, to exerciſe the me- 
mory, and make you perfect in one of 
the moſt uſeful branches of know- 
ledge, as it is of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
ſervice in all profeſſions; the mer- 


chant, the tradeſman, and the mecha- 
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How to rub out Twenty Chalks at 
five Times, rubbing out, every Time, 
an odd one. i 


TRICKS of this kind are more ge- 
nerally the diverſion of low mechanics, 
who, having ſtudied what is trifling, 
more than what is uſeful, fancy them- 
ſelves conjurers, and not a little _ 
often affront and infult thoſe of ſupe- 
rior knowledge, always ready to lay 
wagers, when in their cups, offer five 
to one, ten to one, or any adds that 
comes uppermoſt, that none ean do 
the like but themſelves; yet ſometimes 
theſe cunning men find themſelves at 
a loſs, when they meet with a perſon 
who is equally knowing, who makes 
their pockets pay for their boaſting. 
From theſe ſort of wagers ariſe quar- 

rels ; for if one js not equal to another 
in point of calculation, he thinks he 
may in point of manhood ; a chal- 
lenge is given and accepted ; and the 


. combatants, fierce as bull-dogs, begin 


throwing their athletic arms at each 
other, 


; (S F< 
other, the ſtones are ramm'd deeper 


make confuſion, aſhamed with their 


« Dick, that was a nice one Tom, at 
« him again, under his ribs, darken 
« his day-lights, mind your points, 
« find out his bread-baſket, tip him 


« Shack's favourite, give him a croſs- 
« huttock, and come Ben- boſle over 


« his jaw-bone. Huzza, huzza, 


« hnzza !” then the valiant heroes, 


encouraged by their friends therabble, 
bruiſe one another's fleſh, and at laſt, 
the victor, perhaps, gains for his tri- 


umph, a black eye, bloody noſe, and 


diſlocated jaw ; and all his comfort 
is, that his antagoniſt 'Has the ſame 
fort of honour doubled. After allthis 
a few tankards of porter make them 
friends ; but their wives and families 
are the gteateſt ſufferers, that are at 


their huſbands are loſing their time 

nd abyling then:ſelves. g 

The follow ing trick is one of thoſe 

zoſt in practice among them. 

To do this trick you muſt make 
twenty 
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with their falls, the naiſy attendants 


vocifetous clamouring. Well ſtruck 


home piriag in rags and want, while 
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Then begin and count back- 


| wars as: 20, 19, 18, 17, rub 
out theſe four, then proceed 


ſaying, 16, 15, 14, 13, rubout 


theſe four, and begin again, 12, 


11, 10, 9, and rub out theſe, 


and proceed again 8, 7, 6, 5, 
and rub out theſe, and laſtly 


ſay, 4, 3, 2, I; when theſe four 
re rubbed out, the whole 


twenty ate rubbed out at five 
times, and every time an odd 
one, that is, the 17th, I 3th, 


ꝓth, 5th and 1ſt. 


This is a trick which, ifonce 
ſeen, may be eaſily retained ; 
and the only puzzle at firſt, is. 
it not occuring immediately 


to the mind, to begin to rub 
them out backwards. It is as, 


| twenty chalks or long ſtrokes upon x 
board, as in the margin. 
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ſimpleas any thing poſſibly can be, and 
might do very well when people are 
ſocial ard good-humoured together; 


but when they ate fluſhed with liquor, 


and fractious by nature, I advile all 


thoſe Who love peace and quictneſs, not 


i9 
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to be curious to know what they can- 
not directly comprehend, as one . 
brings on another, and the conſequen- 
ces may be what is diſplayed in me 
preface to this trick. 


A Perſon holding Gold in one Hand and 
Silver in the other, to find which the 
Gold is in and which the Silver. 


TRICKS of this kind, though very 
ſimple are really amuſing.; they are 
pretty puzzlers to entertain, che mind, 
and as, ſuch may be recommended to 
young people who are inclined to be 
merry without deſign to offend. 

That wit or ingenuity, which has 
malice or envy for its object, is'a ſpu- 
rious offspring, and not the genuine 
deſcendant of the ſportive god, Mo- 
mus. 
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To tell if a Perſon holds Gold in one 
Hand and Silver in the other; which © 


Hand the Gold is in, and which the 


Silver. 


BID him reckon four for the gold, 


and three for the ſilver, or any other 


— 


number, ſo that one be odd, and the 
other even; then let him triple that 
which is in the right hand, and dou- 


ble that in the left, and let him add 


theſe two products together; then aſk 
him if it be even or odd; for if it be 
even, then the gold will be in the 


right hand; but if odd, the gold is 


in the left head. 

Such tricks as theſe are barmleſ, 
and may be practiſed, to paſs away 
time on a tedious evening, without 
the parties being the leaſt culpable ; 
for which reaſon it 1s recommended 


to the youthful and innocent, as a 


pleaſant recreation. 


E 
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To find the Number of Points caſt on 
Three Dice. 


A quaker being aſked by the great 
F-——e for the loan of a few thou- 
ſands, to prevent his bank from fail- 


ing in ſuch a critical period, replied, 
with an archneſs peculiar to his bre- 


thren, “ Friend, I have heard that 
many a man may be ruined by two 
dice, but I am determined that 
«& Fourdice ſhall never ruin me.” 


Dice are the more immediate com- 
panions of ſharpers and gamblers,” 
who, from a long acquaintance with. - 


them, know to a certainty what points 
they can throw. 

To find the number of points caſt 
on three dice; let any one caſt three 


dice; then bid him add together the 
points which are uppermoſt; then 


fet one of the dice aſide, and to the 
former, add the points at the bottom 


of the other two dice; then bid 
him throw theſe two dice, and mark 
= 23 how. 
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how many points appear at the top, 
which add to the former ſum, then 
let him ſet one of thoſe dice aſide, 
and mark the points which are under 
the other dice, and add it to the for- 
mer ſum ; laſtly, let him throw that 
other dice, and whatever appears on 
the top of it, add to the former ſum, 
and let the dice remain.—This done, 

come to the table, and note what 
points appear upon the three dice, 
which add privately together, and add 
to it twenty-one, and you will find 
the ſum to be equal to the ſum which 
the parties privately had made of all 
the other operations. x 

Thus by calculations many things, 
almoſt incredible to think, may be 
done ; yet ſuch alluring things are 
dice, as well as cards, that their na- 
ture and uſe are dangerous to explain 
to young minds; but as this may be 


of ſervice to thoſe who would be 


competent in all the branches of arith- 
metic, it can be of no hurt, 


Te 
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To find the Points caſt upon Two Dice. 


As we have given one ſpecimen. 


in regard to dice, another we pre- 
ſume will not be thought diſagree- 
able, eſpecially as the remarks made 


on the good and bad uſe of them may 


be a warning not to convert a fim- 
ple paſtime into a vicious crime ; for 
certain, it is more a-crime than folly, 


for any perſon to ſtake his fortune, 


cr eſtate, upon the chance of what 
may be uppermoſt on the face of 'two 


or three pieces of ſpotted ivory ;. but. 


as admonition 1s vain to thuſe who 
will not hear, and of no uſe to thoſe 
who cannot underſtand, any thing 
farther on that head would be uſe- 
leſs; we ſhall therefore prozeed to 
the ſecond ſubject. 

To find the points caſt upon two 
dice, let any one caſt both the dice, 
and then mark how many points ap- 
pear at the top, then let him take 
up one of them, (no matter which) 
and fee what number is at the bot- 
tom, and add altogether ; then let 
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him caſt the dice again, and add the 
points caſt to the former ſum ; let the 
dice ſtand, bring ſeven with you, 

and then add the points which ap- 
_ pear at the top of the dice, and you 
will find' ſo many were caſt in the 
whole. 

Simple as this appears to be, there 
are many not able to comprehend it; 
and, therefore, I adviſe them not to 
meddle with dice at all; as every one's 
head is not alike for arithmetical cal- 
eulations; it requires a ſtrong memo- 
ry; whereas, in works of fancy, the 
ideas are continually fluctuating, and, 
as Mr. Pope ſays, 


E Where beams of Warm imagination play, 
the memory's ſoft faculty melts away.“ 


Jo make a Perſon tired, or ſweat, at 
carrying. a ſmall Stick out of a Room. 


MOST amuſements become more 
agreeable as they appear more inſigni- 


cant at the firſt, and become more 


laughable in the end; give a ſtick into 


the hands of any perſon, ſuppoſe not 
| | thicker 
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thicker than a pea in circumference, 
or three inches in length, and tell him 
you will lay any wager that he ſhall 
not carry it out of the'room a foot 
from the door without ſweating, be- 
ing tired, or complaining that his back 
aches ; this the perſon (not knowing 
your intention) no doubt will laugh 
at, and readily accept the bett: as 
ſoon as you have made the ſtake ſure, 
take a knife and cut off a little bir, 
ſo ſmall you can hardly ſee it, and bid 
him carry that at firſt, and then give 
him another ; and if he thinks proper 
to abide by the wager, you may, by 
this means, make him go ſome thou- 
ſands of times; but ſooner than pro- 
ceed to the end of the experiment, 
it is a thouſand to one but he owns 
he has loſt; for it might be ſo ma- 
naged, by the ſmallneſs of the pieces 
cut, the little ſtick might find him 
employment for a fortnight. 


- 
A Trick 
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A Trick with a Cock. 


BIRDS, and animals, it is very 


well known, are poſſeſſed of wonder- 
ful faculties; and may be taught to 
form wonderful things ; this is evi- 
dent from recent circumſtances : Mr. 
Pinchbeck's learned dog and bird are 


ſufficient proofs to eſtabliſh this be- 


yond all other arguments; 


Among the many things practiſed 


on, and with the feathered racc, this 
of the cock is not the leaſt particular. 
Take a cock from rooſt at night, 


or off its walk by day, and bring him 


into a room full of company, keep 


both your hands cloſe to his wings, 


and hold them tight ;. put him on a 


table, and point his beak down as 


ſtrait as poſſible, and then let any one 
draw a line, with a. piece of chalk, 
directly from its beak, and allthe noiſe 
you can poſſibly make, with drums, 
trumpets, or even the crowing of 
other cocks, will not diſturb him 
from the ſeeming lethargy which 

that 
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that poſition you have laid him in, 
with the chalked line, has effected. 

Strange as this is, yet the certainty 
of it is paſt a doubt, as many gentle- 
men, who have, ere this, ſported ſome 
hundreds, on the royal turf, have aſ- 
ſured us they have tried the experi- 
ment, and declare it to be a fact. 


A droll Trick played with a Fowl. 


A perſon who was rather put to it 
for money ſet his wits to work how 
to obtain a little of that neceſſary 
commodity ; he canvaſſed over a num- 
ber of things in his mind, and at laſt 
hit upon the following expedient. 

He had got a young cock, which 
he had brought up to do almoſt what- 
ever he pleaſed (that is, as far as the 
nature of the bird would allow); it 
would lay down as dead, with its head 
tuck'd under its wing, and lie in that 
manner as long as he thought proper. 

This cock he ſtripp'd all the feathers 
from, as they do geeſe in Lincolnſhire, 
and ſet the cryer to work, * 

the 
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the gentlemen, ſtudents, &c.' (for it 
was at Cambridge) that at ſuch an 


hour in the evening he would exhi- 


bit a roaſted fowl, which, as ſoon as 
attempted to be cut up, ſhould rife 
out of the dith, and fly away with 
the fork ſtuck in it. | 


* Half a crown was the price for 


fceing this great curioſity; and to make 
it appear as not a mere take in, no 
money was to be received till after 
the performance, 

Bills in writing were likewiſe dif- 
tributed, and not a few attended at the 
inn; the ſcholars laughed in their 
fleeves; they had heard and feen the 
Jonas's, the Comas's, the Breſlaw's, 
and the Katterfelto's; but this trick 
promiſed to ſurpaſs them all. 

In the meantime a fow! was laid 
_ down to the fire, and the cook brought 
into the confederacy ; a large baſon of 
egg ſauce was made, and left to cool, 
the cloth was laid, and the gueſts de- 
fired to walk in; the needy contriver 
of the ſcheme was as buſy as could be, 
entertaining the company with a 
multitude of extraordinary ſtories 
x * 
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to divert their attention, while he 
carried on the.deception : at laſt the 
fowl was done, ſeveral were preſent 
at its beingtaken off the ſpit, and then 
haſtened into the parlour ; mean time 
another diſh was ready cloſe to the 
door, with the live fowl ſtripp'd of 
its feathers in it, and covered over 
with the cold egg fauce. 

As ſoon as this was ſet upon the 
table (for the change was managed 
ſo cleanly, that no perſon perceived 
it) one of the ſtudents ſtuck in his 
fork, with a degree of vehcmence, 
that made the fowl quit its ſupine- 
neſs, run from the diſh, and flutter- 
ing its wings, beſpattered the com- 
pany all over with egg ſauce; and 
actually made off with the fork, to 
the no ſmall ſurpriſe and mirth of 
the beholders. | 

The man having thus fulfilled his 
promiſe, began to collect the half 
crowns, which tumbled in pretty 
plentifully ; the real roaſted fowl was 
ſerved in with other proviſions ; and 
after ſupper, the evening was con- 
cluded with the utmoſt harmony, and 

| | | much 
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much to the ſatisfaction of the wag, 
who was the contriver, and who filled 


his pockets by the experiment. 


To make an Egg ſtand an end on a Ta- 
ble or on a Looking-glaſs. 


TO divert with propriety is no 
ealy talk : it is not ſufficient that a 
perſon knows a trick, and can do it, 
but it requires a certain addreſs, an 
eaſy manner in the performing of it, 
which renders it doubly pleaſing. 

To make an egg ſtand an end on 
any poliſhed ſu: face ſeems very ex- 

traordinary, yet it is to be done, even 
on a looking glaſs ; now from the form 
of an egg nothing is more liable to 
roll, and nothing more ſo than on a 
looking-glais ; to accompliſh this 
trick, let the performer take an egg 
in his hand, and while he keeps talk- 
Ing, and ſtaring 3 in the face of his au- 
dience, give it two or three hearty 
ſhakes, whichwilibreak theyolk, which 
will ſink to one end, and conſequentiy 


make it more heavy, by which, when 
it 
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it is ſettled, you may make it, with a 
ſteady hand, ſtand upon the glaſs, 
which would be impoſſible while it 
continued-1n its priſtine ſtate. 


To put a Candle under Water a-light, 
awithout its going out. 


As much has been ſaid about the 
diving bell, this ſimple trick may 
ſerve, in ſome degree, to elucidate 
that contrivance ; as it is certain'y 
done on the {ame principle. 

Take a glaſs, and faſtening a ſmall 
bit of wood acroſs the mouth, ſtick 
thereon a bit of candle lighted, and, 
with a ſteady hand, bring the glaſs 
to the ſurface of the water, then puſh 
it carefully down, and you may ſee 
the candle burn under the water, and 
may bring it up again a-light; and 
the ſame manner you may put a hand- 
kerchiet rolled tight together, and it 
will not be wet. 

The principal art in doing this 
trick conſiſts in the nicety of brin 
ing the mouth of the glaſs exactiy 

F eren 
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even with the ſurface of the water; 
for if you put it the leaſt on one ſide, 
the wet will get in, and conſequently 


will put the candle out, or wet the 


handkerchief; ſo that a nice eye and 
ſteady hand are abſolutely neceſſary 
for this performance. | 


Various Performances and Deceptions 
with Cards. | 


CARDS are capable of affording a 


deal of entertainment, beſides the 


different games which are played with 


them; and indeed it muſt be :cknow- 
ledged, the tricks played with them 
are more innocent than any thing elſe 
they are uſed for. 

How many lovely ladies loſe their 
complexions at the midnight card- 
table, which, from the eagerneſs of 
gaming, fluries the ſpirits, affects the 
paſſions, and often diſorders the whole 
frame, to the great injury of health; 
for though people may be regardleſs 
of their wealth, and care not what 
they lole, yet a certain ſolicitude — 

vails 
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vails with every one who plays, and 
few there are who make it ſimply an 
amuſement ; therefore cards are no 
farther recommended than merely to 
create innocent mirth, which the fol- 
_ lowing tricks will not a little accele- 
rate, 


For a Perſon to chuſe a Card, you not 
Suppaſe to know what it is, and 

then for the Perſon to bold the 
Cards beten his Finger and 
Thumb, to ſtrike them all out of his 
Hand except the very Card he bad 
tagen. 


THIS is is called the Nerve Trick, 
and is thus performed: having previ- 
ouſly looked at a card, bid the perſon 
draw one, taking care to ſhove that 
to which you know; when he has 
looked at it, let him put it at the 
bottom; let him ſhuffle the cards; 
then you look at them again, and. 
finding the Card, place it at the bot- 
tom; then cut them in half; give. the 
party that part which contains his 
"oF E choſen 
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cholen card at the bottom, to look 
between his finger and thumb juſt at 
th: corner; bid him pinch them as 
ti ht as he can; then ſtriking them 
pretty ſharp, they will all fall to the 
ground except the bottom one, which 
is the card he had choſen. 

This is a very curious trick, and 
if cleanly done, is really aſtoniſhing; 
but may be accounted for from the 


nature of the nerves, which are al ways 


more retentive when any thing is at- 
tempted to be taken either by force or 
ſurprize. 


To tell what Card a Perſon thinks 
- upon, though you are not in the 
Room, or which Card he has touched, 
or waved bis Hand over. 


TO do this trick you muſt lay a 
wager that you will tell the card the 
perſon has touched, though you do 
not ſee. it: let ſeveral cards be laid 
out on a table, 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6, or 
any humber, then turn your back, or 
leave the room while the perſon makes 

| choice ; 
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choice; on your return you mult en- 
quire what he will lay, having your 
eye upon the cards laid out; if he 
ſays he will lay fix to one, or ten to 
one, you muſt take the higheſt num- 


ber, as that will, in all probability, 
be the card he had fixed on. You: 


muſt ſeem to pauſe about counting 
the cards as they lay, and chooling 


the fartheſt off. 


How to deliver out Four Aces, and 


convert. them to Four Knaves. 


THIS trick 1s one among the many 


which is effected by a quick flight; - 


for if it is done in a bungling man- 
ner, it may eaſi ly be detected, and the 


pretended will be liable to contempt - 


inſtead of applauſe. 

To do this, make a pack of eight 
cards, viz. four aces and four knaves, 
and let them be laid in this order: an 
ace and a knave, and fo. alternately 


through all the eight cards; then 
ſhuffle them, ſo as always at the ſe- 


cond ſhuffling, or at leaſt when you 
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have done ſhuffling them, one of the 


aces may be the nethermoſt card; then 


uſe ſome words or device, and putting 
your hand with the cards to the edge 
of the table, let out privately a piece 
of the ſecond card, which is one of 
the knaves; then ſhewing to the 


ſtanders by the nether card, which is 


one of the aces; be ſure to cover the 
piece of the knave with your fingers; 
then draw out the fame knave, laying 


it down on the table ; then ſhuffle the. 


cards as before, and you will have two 
aces at bottom; therefore take off the 


uppermoſt card, and thruſt it into the 


middle of the pack; do the ſame 
with the nethermoſt card, which is 
one of the aces, then you may ſhew 


another ace as before; and inſtead of 


that lay down another knave : proceed 
in the ſame method till inſtead of the 
four aces you have laid down the four 
knaves. 


The beholders, all the time think 
ing that there Jay four aces on the 


table, are greatly deceived when the 
cards are turned up, and will wonder 


To 
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To tell what Card a . Perſon pitches 
on, without ſeeing the Card till you 
find it in the Pack. 


THE many different tricks which 
may be done with cards muſt have 
been invented by various perſons, at 
different periods, as it cannot be 
ſuppoſed that any one perſon could 
be the inventor of all. This trick 
is done in the following manner: as 
you hold the cards in your hand, let 
any one take a card out of the pack, 
and look at it it ; then take the card 
from them with your eyes ſhut, and 
put it at the bottom of the pack; 
then ſhuffle the cards till you know 
it is come to the bottom again ; then 
putting the cards behind you, make 
as though you ſhuffled them behind 
you, but let your ſhuffling be only 
this; take off the uppermoſt card, 
and put it at the bottom, reckon 
that two ; then take off another card, 
and reckon that three; then take 
off as many as -you pleaſe from the 


top, 
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kop, and put them at the bottom, 
counting to yourſelf how many you 
take off: then bring the cards forthgh, 
and hold them with their faces toe 
wards you ; take them off one by 
one, privately counting the number, 
and ſmell to them, as though you 
found it out by your nole, till you 
come to the right card; then produce 
it, ſaying, this is it; and they will 
wonder how you found it out. 

A little practice wiilſerve to perfect 
any perſon in this trick, and indeed 
moſt of them depend on practice, as 
well as all other manual operations. 


To call for any Card in the Pack. 


THIS trick, which requires very 
little practice, or indeed underſtand- 
ing, to perform, is done in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

Having privately ſeen a card, put 
it at the bottom of the pack, then 
ſhuffle the cards till it comes to the 
bottom again, then put the cards be- 
hind you; and ſay here I call for, 

naming 
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naming the bottom card, which you 
have ſeen ; and as you hold them be- 
hind you, turn the top card with its 
face upwards, then hold forth the 
cards,. and as you hold them you 
may ſee what the next card is ; then 
put the cards behind you again, and 
take the top card, and put it at the 
bottom, with its face downwards, 
and turn the next card with its face 
upwards, and whilſt you are doing 
this, ſay, here I call for; naming 
the card you ſaw loſt; then hold forth 
the cards again, ſhewing the bottom 
card, which will be that you call for; 
then put the cards behind you again, 
and proceed in the ſame manner as 
you did before; you may by this me- 
thod go through them all, and call 
for all the cards in the pack, to the 
admiration of the beholders, who 
will be ſurpriſed how you could find. 
them out when you ho!d them behind 
you. 


To 
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7 ſhuffle Cards in fuch a Manner as 


always to-keep one certain Card at 
the Bottom. | 


A PERSON with a hard hand and 


tiff joints ſhould never thinkof play- 


ing deception with the cards, as 


clumſy fingers will not do, In ſhew- 
ing tricks with cards, the principal 

oint conſiſts in ſhuffling them nim- 
— and yet keeping one certain 
card, either at the bottom or in ſome. 


Known place of the pack, four or five 


cards from the bottom ; for by this, 


you may ſeem to work wonders; fince 


it is eaſy for you to ſee, or take no- 


tice of a card; which though you 


are perceived to do, it will not be 
ſuſpected if you ſhuffle them well to- 
gether, afterw--ds, by the method 
here to be taught, which is this: in 
ſhuffling -let the bottom card be al- 
ways kept a little before, or, which is 
beſt, a little behind all the reſt of the 
cards; put it a little beyond the reſt 
before, right over your fore finger, 

| or 
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or elſe, which is the beſt, a little be- 
hind the reſt, ſo as the little finger of 
the left hand may lip up, and mect 
with it at the firſt; ſhuffle as thick as 
you can,. and at laſt, throw upon 
the board the bottom card, with as 
many more as you would preſerve for 
any purpoſe, a little before or a little 
behind the reſt ; and be ſure to let 
your fore finger, (if the pack be laid be- 
fore) or your little finger, (if the 
pack be laid behind) always creep up 
to meet with the bottom card, and 
when you feel it, you may there hold 
it till you have ſhuffled over again, 
which being done, the card which 
was firſt at the bottom will come 
there again; thus you may ſhuffle 
them before their faces, and yet leave 
your noted card at the bottom ; you 
mult try to be very perfect in this me- 
thod of ſhuffling ; and having once 
attained it, you may do almoſt what 
you - pleaſe ; for whatever pack you 
make, though it is ten, twelve, or 
twenty cards, you may ſtill keep it 
next the bottom, and yet ſhuffle them 
often, to pleaſe the curious. 

A plea- 
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3 leg ing Trick by Figures. 
THE perſon who . performs the 


trick muſt write down four figures, 
which being ſeen by the company, he 
is privately to mark down the ſum 
that thoſe figures, with another four 
under them marked by one of the 


company, and a third row by himſelf, 


ſhall amount to. The performer 
marks 1 2 3 4, and then privately the 
ſum the three rows will make, which 

let the perſon in company mark what 
figures he will in the ſecond row, the 
third marked by the performer ſhall 
make the ſum total 11233. As for 
inſtance : 


The performer marks 1234 
The perſon in company 5678 
The performer 4321 


3 11233 
This trick is done by the performer 


adding the figure 1 at the beginning 
of the firſt number, and making the 
laſt figure 1 leſs. Whatever figures 
are marked in the ſecond row, the 


performer is to mark ſuch under them 


as 
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as will make the figures in the two 
laſt rows tell for nine, when the 
ſum total will amount to the ſum pri. 
vately marked by the pertormer, 


Another Trick by Figures. 


TELL any perſon to think of what 
number they pleaſe, which being done, 
tell them to double that number; then 
to add what number you think pro- 
per; then to halve the whole; then 
to take away the firſt number they 
thought of, and you will tell them 
the remainder. 

To explain this trick, ſuppoſe the 
perſon thinks of 12, you teil him to- 
double it, which makes 24 ; you then 
tell him to add 10 to it, which makes 
34 ; then to halve the whole, which 
reduces it to 17 ; then take away ths 
firſt number he thought of, A is 
12; and the remainder will be - 

The doing of this trick is directed 
by a moſt infallible rule; for whatever 
even ſum you tell them to add, the 
remainder (as in the caſe above) will 


al ways be Haff that number. 
8 CHAP. 
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CHAP. Iv; 
Cont ainiug Geographical Paradoxes. 


11 is nothing more enter- 
taining or diverting than pa- 
radoxes, and the following geographi- 
cal ones we flatter ourſelves will be 
acceptable to our readers. 


TAR ADORE 3 

There is a certain place of the 
earth, in a conſiderable northern lati- 
tude, where though the days and 
nights, even when ſhorteſt, do con- 
fiſt of ſeveral hours, yet in that place 
it is noon-day every half hour. 
Solution : Under the North Pole, 
where the ſun, when viſible, is always 
ſeen the due ſouth ; and conſequently 
it is not only noon every. half hour, 
but every minute. 


PAR AD Ox II. 


There is a noted place on the earth, 
where the ſun and the moon, even 
8 when 
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when at full, may both happen to 
riſe at the ſame time; and upon the 
ſame point of the compaſs. : 

Solution. Under the North Pole, 
the ſun and the full moon, both de- 
creaſing in ſouth declination, may 
riſe in the equinoxial- points at the 
fame time; and under the North 
Pole, there is no other point of com- 
paſs but ſouth. | 
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There are two remarkable places on 
the globe of the earth, in which 
there is only one day, and one night,. 
throughout the whole year. | 

Solution, Theſe places are the 
two poles, | 


+ P'A'K A D & 208 
There is a certain iſland in the Le- 
vant, upon which, if two children 
born at the ſame time and living toge- 
ther for ſeveral years, ſhould both die 
at the ſame time, yet the life of the 
one would ſurpaſs tha t of the other 

by ſeveral months. 

G 2 Solution. 


OE EF. 
Solution. If one of the perſons 
travels eaſt, and the other weſt, round 
the globe, which may be done in a 
year, there will be two days ditfcr- 


_encein their account of time; and if 


this trave' ing be continued for forty 
years, there will be eighty days dif- 
ference in their reckonings ; and fo 
many days older will he be that tra- 
velled eaſtward than he that travelled 
weſtward, 


renn 


Some perſons talking of the vari- 


ety of buſineſs they had ſeen one 
man do, in a ſhort time, was inter- 
rupted by a perſon, who ſaid, he had 
ſeen a man who in one artificial day, 
could do as much buſineſs as an hun- 
dred ſuch men as he they had been 
talking of. 

| Solution. In one of the long days, 
between the ſun-riſing and ſetting, in 
the frigid zone, as the days there arg 
half a year long. 


„ 


A very great traveller aſſerted, that 
he had ſeen Whit-ſunday fall on the 
bogen 
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longeſt day, on the ſhorteſt day, and 
on the day-when the days and nights 
were equal. 

Solution. In the year 1739, the 
ſan entered the ſign Cancer, on Whit-- 
ſunday, being the longeſt day in 
north latitude, the ſhorteſt in ſouth- 
latitude, and under the equator equal 
day and night. Now the traveller 
croſſing the line on that day, ſees every 
article aſſerted. 


PARA DOXx VII. 
There is a certain place in the 
iſland of Great Britain, where the 
ſtars are always viſible at any time of 
the day, if the horizon be not over- 
9 
Solution. In a deep well, or a 
coal pit, the ſurrounding light, which 
the atmoſphere ſpreads in the open 
air, is removed from the fight, ſo 
that if the ſhaft of the well, or pit, 
be. ſtraight, thoſe ſtars near the ze- 
nith will * readily ſeen. 


PAK ADox Tr 
There is a certain city in the 
G3 ſouthern 


E 
ſouthern part of China, whoſe inha- 
bitants (both male and female) when 
walking or ſtanding, do obſerve much 


the ſame poſture as the Europeans, 


and yet they frequently appear to 
| ſtrangers, as if they ſtood or walked 
on their heads. | 
Solution. People on each fide of 
a canal, or river of water, ſee the 
images of one another in the water, 
with the head dowawards, and ſo are 
the people of China ſeen in their ri- 
vers, by the Europeans from their 
ſhips. - 
F'ASAD DX 


There is a. certain city, whoſe 
buildings being generally of firm 
ſtone, are for the moſt part of a pro- 


dizious height, and exceeding ſtrong, 


and yet it is moſt certain, that the 


walls of not one houſe in the whole 


city are parallel to- one another, nor 
perpendicular to the plane on which 
the middle of the houſe ſtands. 
Solution. Every builder endea- 
vours to raiſe walls perpendicular to 
the leyel of the ſpot they ſtand upon, 


In 
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in a line directed towards the center 
of the earth: conſequently two ſuch 
walls are not equal or parallel ; and 
geometry ſhews, that no other line 
drawn perpendicular to a tangent, bg- 
fide that at the point of contract, is 
directed towards the center, 


PA] APD. 


There is a remarkable river, on 
the continent of Europe, over which 
there 1s a bridge of ſuch a breadth, 
that above three thouſand men may 
paſs along abreaſt, and that without 
crowding one another in the leaſt. 

Solution. There are rivers which 
in ſome part of their courſe, run 
under ground for a conſiderable way, 
of two, or three miles, which is 
breadth ſufficient for three thouſand 
men to walk a-breait of one another; 
allowing there were more than three 
feet ſpace for each man to walk on. 


2 H A | of 
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CHAP. v. 


Dreams and their I. nterpretations, the 
Belief in Dreams eftabliſhed from 
H oly Writ, &c. 


FROM the earlieſt accounts of 
paſt ages, mention is made of dreams, 
and they were looked upon as divine 
informations, ſigns, and warnings, 


not a few of which are mentioned in. 


holy writ. 


The inſpired writers have thought. 
E to diſplay theig diſcernment,, 
by various ways; the dream of that 


heathen tyrant Nebuchadnezzar was 


interpreted by Daniel, and, according, 


to that interpretation, was fulfilled. 
The dream of Pharaoh. was not 


leſs remarkable, and the interpre- 


tation of Joſeph was likewiſe ac - 
compliſhed. 

Beſides, there are many other in- 
ſtances in ancient record, which 
plainly evince, that dreams convey 


a kind of fore-knowledge of what 


will come to paſs ſome time or other; 


and as there is hardly a perſon but 
5 feels 
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feels, at ſome period, this phantacy 
of the night, a collection of inter- 
pretations may not be diſagreeable. 
We ſhall introduce our obſerva— 
tions on this ſubject with two very 
ſingular circumſtances; the firſt of 
which is as follows: A labouring 
man in the country dreamed, that if 
he came to London, and ſat upon a 
particular part of London bridge, he 
ſhould hear of ſomething which would 
entirely baniſh his poverty, and fix 
him above labour and want for the 
remainder of his life; this dream 
was repeated for ſeveral ſucceſſive 
nights, which made ſo ſtrong an im- 
preſſion on his mind, that he deter- 
mined to go directly to London, and 
take his ſtation on the bridge, as h 
was directed in his viſion. | 
This he actually did, and fat from 
morning till night, for ſeveral days 
together. At length, a perſon taking 


notice of him, as he paſled along, 


took the liberty to ſeat himſelf by 
his fide, and aſk the reaſon of his 
continually keeping that ſtation, 


when the countryman told him his 
dream; 
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dream; a parcel of nonſenſe,” re- 
p* tied the man; why I dreamed 

* laſt night, that cloſe to a great 
« tree in a field, in ſuch a part of the 
country, there was a great deal of 
* money buried; but I ſhould be 
a very great fool was I to go above 
* an hundred miles on account of 
4 ſuch a dream.“ 

« True, ſaid the countryman, 
* and I think I will wait no longer.“ 

From what the gentleman ſaid, and 
the deſcription he gave of the place, 
the countryman was convinced it 
was cloſe to his own cottage ; and 
on his return, digging near to the 

ſuppoſed tree, abſolutely diſcovered 
aa vaſt treaſure ; which made him and 
his family happy during the remain- 
der of their lives. 

The other een is, that 
two men travelling together, were 
overtaken by a terrible ſtorm. of 
thunder and lightning, with violent 

rain, ſo that they thought it beſt to 
take ſhelter at a public houſe, and go 
no farther that night; having ſup- 
ped,. and retired to bed, no ſooner 
was 
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was one of them ' afleep than he 
dreamed his houſe was on fire, and 
his wife and family in great danger; 
troubled at which, he communi- 
cated it to his companion, who 
bade him not mind it, but try to 
fleep again; which he did, and had the 
ſame dream again; and ſo a third 
time, when he determined to get up 
and go home with all ſpeed, which 
he did with his companion ; when 
coming to the houſe, he found the 
door open, and on entering, two 
villains were forcing into his wife's 
chamber, with a dark lanthern, and 
a piſtol, which they by good fortune 
ſecured ; ſo that by this dream he 
ſaved his property, and very likely 
the life of his wife; wherefore dreams 
are not to be diſregarded. 
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If a young woman dreams ſhe is 
walking in pleaſant groves, or gar- 
dens, ſhe may be certain of marrying 
the man ſhe loves; but if ſhe dreams 
the trees and flowers are covered with 
ſnow, ſhe will be croſſed in love. 

If a young man, or woman dreams 


of 
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of bad truit, it is a ſign their ſweet- i 
hearts are falſe-hearted. q 
0 


To dream of running ſtreams of 
water, denotes you will ſhed 178 


tears. n 
For a maid to dream a young g 
man gives her a glaſs of clear water ar 


to drink, ſhews ſhe will have an 
offer of being well married; and it 
is the ſame, if a young man dreams 
the like. | 

To dream you ſee clear water run- 
ning by your bed fide, denotes you 
will gain ſome benefit from a re- 
lation or friend. 

To dream a raven lights upon 
your head is a ſign of death to the 
dreamer. 

To dream you hear a magpye chat- a 


ter denotes quarrels and debates. if i 
To dream of a parrot is a ſign Wil 
ſome goſſip will bely you. per! 
To dream of the wind blowing, 1 
and ſhifting about, ſhews you will is a 
often change your mind. T 


To dream of failing in a boat, on whi 
a clear river, is a ſign of love. 


For a man to dream he ſalls into 
| the 


5 


the water, of ſome great torrent, 


is a ſign he will fall in love with 


a married woman, which will oc- 


caſion him much uneaſineſs. 

For a maid to dream a young 
man puts a gold ring on her fin- 
ger, is a ſure ſign of- marriage; 
and the ſame if he ties on her garter. 

To dream the air is ſerene, and 
ſky blue, but afterwards to be over- 
_ clouded, and the winds boiſterous, 


denotes you will be happy when 


you - are firſt married ; but after, 
through poverty and quarreling, 
you will lead a very unhappy life. 

To dream you ſee an eagle take 
its flight is a fign of proſperity 
and advancement. | 

To dream you are in preſence of 
a lion is a fign- of honour; and 
if it fauns upon you, it betokens you 
will be in favour with ſome great 
perſonage. | 

To dream you ſee a lamb killed 
is a fign of grief. 

To dream you ſee a couple of milk 
white doves, or pidgeons, come to 
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your chamber window, is a ſign of 
ſpeedy marriage. 

To dream you ſee a bear ſignifies 
a powerful and dangerous enemy. 

To-dream of an ape, or monkey, 

ews you will receive ſome injury 
from a cunning miſchievous perſon. 

If you dream you are writing a 
letter, and that you write a very fine 
hand, is not good; but if you dream 
you blot, or tear your paper, you will 
have ſucceſs. 

If a married, woman dreams ſhe 
heard the cuckoo ſing, it fignifies ſome 
man will endeavour to ſeduce her 
from her huſband. 

To dream you ſee your face in a 
glaſs betokens love. = 

For a perſon to dream they ſee 


their own back denotes poverty. ha 
If you dream your ſhoes and gal 
Nockings are worn out, and your af 


feet are dirty, it is a ſign of ficknels. 
If one dreams of ſeeing a great deal ſhe 
of milk, it ſheweth plenty, as it does if 


 Iikewile to dream of corn. ger 
If a young man dreams he rides on reſt 
a white horſe, (which is his own) he am 


will 
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will very ſoon be married to a 
beautiful young lady, and if a young 
woman dreams it, ſhe will ſpeedily 
have a handſome rich huſband. 

To dream you have white gloves 
on your hands denotes much honour. 

To dream it rains, denotes getting 
of riches. 


If any one dreams they are cloathed 


in rich ſilks and lace, it betokens 
advancement. 

To dream you pick your ears, is 
a ſign you will hear ſome news. 

To dream you ſee a hen and chick- 
ens, is a ſign you will hove many chil- 
dren, and have a deal of care upon you 
to bring them up. 

If any one dreams they have got a 


hamper of eggs, it ſignifies profit and 
gain; but if they are broken, it is 


a ſign of Joſs in trade. 
To dream your teeth drop out, 


ſheweth \the death of relations; and. 


if you dream one of your teeth is lon- 
ger and more troubleſome than the 
reſt, it denotes ſtrife and. contention 
among your neareſt kin, 
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If a man dreams he has loſt his left 
eye, he will loſe his wife; and if 
the woman dreams ſhe has Icſt her 
right eye, ſhe will loſe her huſband. 

If a perſon dreams their mouth is 
grown wider and. bigger than com- 
mon, it is a ſure ſign they will grow 
rich, and keep a great houſe, 

To dream a lighted candle ſtands 
in your chamber, or a clear fire is 
burning, is a fign of great love and 
ebres and if you dream you ſce any 
rt of tlie Boy 
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| For one to dream they are dead 
and buried denotes great riches, and 
the more earth was thrown on you, 
the more money you will get. 

To dream a bird flies into your 
hands, is a ſign of a preſent. 

If any one dreams of finding gold 
they may be ſure of mecting with a 
difappu;ntment. 

To dream a dog follows you be- 
tokens a true friend. 

To dream you run ſigniſies diſ- 

grace; 
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yak, -and if a fick perſon dreams: 


e runs, it is a ſign of death. 
To dream your ſweetheart ſhews 


you fine pictures ſhews he is deceitful. . 
To dream you drink. hot liquor 


with any one ſignifies wrangling. 


To dream you are drunk denotes 
ſickneſs. 


To dream you have a fine freſh co- 


lour is a ſign of health and content= 

ment ; and to dream you are pale and 

thin denotes grief and affliction, 
To dream your toes and fingers 


are ſtrong betokens many friends to 
help you. 


If you dream the ſun is eclipſed, . 


you will fall from high fortune, 


To ſee the moon at the full ſhews- 


you will have a handſome daughter. 


If any one dreams he goes a fiſhing, 
it is a ſign of undergoing much la- 


bour and toil in his buſineſs; but to 


dream one makes you a preſent of. 


fiſh, . is very good. 


If a man dreams of finding a par- 
cel of nuts, he will by ſome means 


or other, get a great deal of money. 
If a married woman dreams of ga- 
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thering a great quantity of nuts, it is 
a ſign that ſhe either is, or ſoon will 
be pregnant. If ſhe dreams of ga- 
thering fruit, which is ready to drop 
from its ripeneſs, it denotes that her 
delivery is near at hand. 

If either man or woman dreams 
that a child or children are by a river 
ſide, and narrowly eſcape falling in, 
it is a ſign they will be violently af- 
flicted with ſome illneſs ; but if they 
dream the child or children abſolute- 
ly flipped in and were irrecoverably 
loſt, it is acertain fign of death. 


To dream you hear the ringing of 


bells denotes joy. 

To dream of muſic and ſinging 

ſignifies grief, eſpecially if you dream 
you ſing well. 

To dream you hear drums beat is 
a ſign you will be alarmed at ſome- 
thing. 

To dream you ſee people cooking, 
and preparing for a feaſt, is a fign 
there is a match making up for you 
by your friends. 

To dream of a heated oven. or of 
hot bread, denotes you will change 
your place. To 
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ro dream of ſhaking hands with 


any one is a ſign of friendſhip. 

If any one dreams he talks with an 
enemy, he muſt take care of him. 

For one woman to dream ſhe ſa- 
lutes another is a ſign of deceit. 

If one dreams of eating ripe oran- 
ges, it is a ſign of wounds and bruiſes, 

To dream of eating ripe cherries, 
ſhews the party is in love; and is be- 
loved again. 

To dream of ſeeing a rainbow, ſig- 
nifies your love will change. 

If a young woman dreams of ſee- 


ing faded roſes, ſhe ſtands a chance 


to die an old maid. 
To dream of gathering flowers, 
denotes a ſhort lived happineſs. 
To hear birds ſing denotes plea- 
= .. 
To taſte ſweet things fignifies flat- 
tery. 
| To dream of a great ſtorm of hail 
ſignifies hindrance and obſtruction in 
your affairs. 
| To dream you ſee a horſe or hare 


run ſwift, denotes expedition in bu- 
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If a woman dreams ſhe ſees 
a naked man, it ſhews great dread 
and fear. 

To dream of belnn ſtung by a 
waſp,. fignifies ſome ſpiteful perſon 
will injure your character. 

To dream of a ſwallow, or any bird 
of paſſage, ſignifies voyages by ſea. 

To þ 2, you hear a nightingale 
ſing, foretells melancholy. 


CHAP. VI. 


Strange Tricks performed "9 Elec- 
tricity. 


* A MONG the wonderful diſcove- 


ries of human nature, there is 


hardly any that rank higher than 


3 
This phenomenon like many others 
was found out merely by accident; 
yet has proved not only a ſource for 
various 
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various experiments,-but likewiſe ex- 
tremely beneficial to mankind. 


The great Dr. Franklin has im- | 


proved more in this branch of know- 
ledge than any other perſon ; he even 
contrived to bring lightning from the 
clouds by means of conductors; 
theſe conductors are of great ſervice, 
when fixed to churches, and other 
ublic edifices, to preſerve them from 
the dreadful effects of the rapidneſs 
of elemental fire. 
* eas electricity is made uſe of 
2 been known to relieve, and ſome- 
times entirely cure, various diſorders; 
it is very ſerviceable in the rheuma- 
tiſm, and other chronic diſorders. 
One circumſtance I ſhall mention, 
which I received from -a gentleman 
who has been dead ſome years, but 
whoſe character as an artiſt, and an 


ingenious perſon, will be a long time 


remembered ; I mean Mr. Benjamin 
Rackſtrow, of Fleet · ſtrect. 

He told me, that having ſome 
company one day to ſee his muſeum, 
and his electrical experiments, they 


Were 


i of great utility, and 
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were rather fearful of undergoing the 
thock ; when a perſon who was much 
given to inebriety, being in the room, 
and rather intoxicated, voluntarily of- 
tered to let the experiment be tried on 
him. This was agreed to, - upon 
which he received it pretty ſmartly 
three or four times, and thought no 
more about it at that time. A few 


days afterwards, he had occaſion to go 


to Chicheſter, in Suſſex, and being 
rather low in circumſtances, was 0- 
bliged to walk. 

This man had been affficted ſor 


many years with a rupture, which 


was extremely troubleſome, but on 
this journey he had nt the leaſt ſymp- 
toins of it; on wh:ch he wrote a let- 
ter to Mr. Rackitrow, informing 


him of this agreeable circumſtance, 


and imputing it entirely to his receiv- 
ing the ſhocks from his electrical ap- 
paratus; the man lived to confirm 
this by word of mouth; and what is 
really extraordinary the rupture never 
returned, which is ſufficient to eſta- 
bliſh its phyſical conſequeuce. It is 
of farther ſervice in palſies, and con- 
tractions; 
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tractions; and is performed by ſparks, 
drawn by friction from the machine. 

Its real uſe being thus eſtabliſhed, 
we may now, without offending, be a 
little merry with other circumſtances, 
which have and may happen again, 
by means of electricity. 

Some ladies and gentlemen coming 
to Mr. Rackſtrow's, brought with 
them a negro ſervant, who had not 
been long in England. After they 
had ſeen his natural and artificial 
curioſities, they deſired to ſee ſome 
of his electrical experiments, and 
gave him a hint to play a trick or two 
upon poor Mungo. Mungo was not 
a little ſurpriſed at the ſhocks he re- 
ceived, but could not gueſs from 
whence they came; but when the 
room was darkened, and fire was made 
to come out of his fingers ends, he 
roared out like a mad bull, crying, 
the devil, the devil! and in endea- 
vouring to get out of the room, over- 
ſet the {keleton of a Rhinoceros, run 
his head againſt a caſe full of butter- 
flies, and broke all to pieces a fine buſt 
of the Marquis of Granby ; and hav- 


ing 


CL. 
ing-once more gained day-light, made 


a ſudden ſpring into the ſtreet, and. 


run immediately home, to the no ſmall 
diverſion of his maſter and family. 
Mrs. Bulky being troubled with a 
tympany, was recommended to -be 
electrified. She accordingly went to 
a profeſſor in that way, who aſked 


her if ſhe could bear a pretty hard 


ſhock ? O yes, Sir, ſaid ſhe, as hard as 
you pleaſe, and as often as you pleaſe, 
I am very fond of being ſhocked ; the 
man, by this, ſuppoſed ſhe had before 
undergone the operation, and was not 
ſparing to give her, what ſhe ſeemed 
ſo well to underſtand; but alas ! he 
wound up his inſtrument too high : 
ſo that he not only overſet his pa- 
tient, but actually conveyed her into a 
cellar, where they ſold ox-cheek, and 
peas-ſoup ; down went the ſteaming- 
an full of ſavory broth, and off flew 
= monument of a cap into the other 
boiling cauldron. __ 
The cook reddened like a heated 
poker, the cuſtomers roſe from their 


feats, and confuſion took place in 


this ſubterraheous abode. 


All 
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Al 1 buſineſs was at a an 4.850 


forthe 997652 the electrical doctor | 
came running to the aſſiſtance of his 
patient; but as ſoon. as the cauſe of 


the diſaſter was explained, the occu- 
pier of the place deelared . the da- 
mages ſhould be made good; her pan 


of leg of beef was entirely loſt ; her 
peareſbup ſpoiled by the forks and. 


pomatum of - the, lady's -dreſs ; 
the doctor was the 1 of all, and 
he ſhould pay for all.; but he declared 


he would, fooner than pay a farthi 
electrify the houſe. till it fell about 


their ears. 

At laſt the lady, ha bavin g 
adjuſted herſelf in Td beſt manner ſhe... 
the good woman a crown, 
and focom promiſed the matter; how 


ever, it cured her of her tympany, for 
ſhe never went to the doctor after | 


wards. 
Many .are "the ticks play ed by 
means of an electrifying machine ; a 


perſon in the city had one in his ſhop, 


* 


which was not ſeen by the paſſers ” "i 


he hung at the door an old ſtilliar 


which, "from its make, ſeemed to be | 
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very ancient; this attrated the notice 
of many,. who no ſooner went to ex- 
amine it, than they received the 
hock; thoſe who knew what it was 
only ſmiled, and went on; others 
ſtared and could not «gueſs from 
£ whence it came. 
A drunken porter being called one 
day, and aſked, what he would have 
to carry the ſtilliard to a certain Hs 
- "went to examine it, but he no ſooner 
touched it than he felt a blow; and 
turning round, with an oath, declared. 
if he knew who it was, he would pay 
them well for their impudence. . He 
b then returned to ſpeak about his jobb, 
and received another ſhock, and ano- 
ther after that, till, irritated by the 
. _ © ſippoſed aſſaults, given by he could 
not tell who, he ſtripped in buff to 
5 fight all that came in his way, till he 
2öt a mob of boys and dogs at his 
heels, and was glad to get away at 
any rate. 
guch tricks are not 8 as 
proper to be practiſed, for they are 
"ny dangerous; a ſtrange perſon 
| SEM, might, 3 
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NW on finding the truth, teak 
the windows, or keep it in his mind, 
and do the electrifying gentleman an 
injury, which might make him re- 
pent cf his experiments. 

Small electrical machines are as 
introduced in company, and create 
not only mirth, but produce real ra- 
tional amuſement ; ſuch can never 
be diſagreeable, but muſt give ſatiſ- 
faction to all who have any idea of 
| philoſophical knowledge, and wiſh 
to improve their minds by mathema- 
tical experiments; to all ſuch we 
may ſafely recommend the electrical 
apparatus, Which will be both uſeful 
and profitable. WT 


How to terrify ſuch as are entirely un- 
acguainted with the Nature of Fog 
| phorus.. | 
[PHOSPHORUS is a . 
preparation from human excrement; . 
and is, in fact, a perpetual fire; its 
uſes are man y, and 229 been ex plain- 5 
ed by moſt 20 the greateſt chlloſb 5 
phers; it muſt be .continually kept 
in water, or it will conſume itſelf; it 
„„ F Ox 
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is a very dear commodity, and there- 
fore few can afford to play tricks with 
it, yet they are to be done in a very 
terrifying manner. 


If you would frighten a pet ſon | 
who is ignorant of the means you 


make uſe of, take Phoſphorus and 
write upon a wall or from: place you 
know the party will paſs in the dark ; 
the words may be juſt what you 
pleaſe, ſo that they be applicable to 
tlie perſon you intend to fright : you 
may likewiſe draw ſtrange pictures 
of dragons, or devils, with words 
coming out of their mouths, with 


phoſphorus, which, in the dark will 


appear all on fire, have a moſt fright- 


tul appearance, and ſtrike wonder in 
the beholders. This kind of diver- 


ſion ſhould, however, be cautiouſly 
practiſed, as weak minds may be 
>errified into fits, or perhaps be de- 
prived of their ſenſes for ever, as 
thinking it to be the work of ſore 
diabolical agent. There is one in- 
ſtance preſerved, in which this ex- 


periment proved of real benefit. A 


very profane wretch, ſeeing ſome- 


thing 
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thing of the kind, reflecting on his 
wickedneſs, and not knowing how 
it was done, became very good, left 
off his former vicious courſe of life, 
and performed the duties of a wor- 
thy member of ſociety. So far the 
trick was to be applauded, but the 
ſucceſs of it could not be known till 
it was tried. 47 Sea 
Phoſphorus, though dangerous in 
unſkilful hands, may be converted 
to various uſeful}. purpoſes ; it may 
' ſerve. in the night, to procure, . on 
any emergency, a light, much ſooner 
than with flint and ſteel, as it will ſet 
fire to a match immediately. Theſe | 
and many other. uſes, are what ren- 
der it valuable, notwithſtanding, as 
a-curiofity,-it has hardly its equal. 
- . Having gone through moſt of ſuch 
things which are eſteemed rare, in 
chemiſtry, geography, anatomy, and 
the mathematics, we ſhall now pro- 
ceed to other matters, which though, 
perhaps, not ſo curious, we flatter 
ourſelves will be thought no leſs 
entertaining to the reader. | 
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C HAP. Vn. 
* 7 be Art of Partune- relling by Carts 


AKE aack of cards, and SS. 
ing yourſelf which queen you 
pleaſe, Jay them out on a table, nine of 
a row, and wherever you find yourſelf 
placed, count nine cards every way. 
making yourſelf one, and then you 
will fee what card you tell to, and 
Whatever that is, will happen to you. 
If the two red tens are by you, it is 
a ſign of marriage, the ace of dia- 
mondas is a ring; the ace of hearts, is 
your houſe, the ace of clubs is a let- 
ter, the ace of ſpades is death, ſpite 
or quarcelling ; (for that is the ork 
card in the pack) the ten of diamonds 
is a journey, the three of hearts is a 
. kiſs, the three of ſpades is tears, the 
ten of ſpades is ſickneſs, the nine of 
. ſpades a diſappointment ; the nine of 


_ . clubs a merry-making ; the nine of 


hearts feaſting ; the ten of clubs going 
. by water; the ten of hearts, ſome 
"mo 
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place of aa the five of hearts 
a preſent; the five of clubs a bundle, 
the fix of ſpades a child, the ſeven of 
; — a removal, the three of clubs 
fighting; the eight of clubs con- 
fulion the eight of ſpades a road- 

way ; the four of clubs a ſtrange bed; 
the nine of diamonds. buſineſs ; the 
five of diamonds a ſettlement ; 
the five of ſpades a ſurpriſe ; the two 
red eights, new cloaths; the three 
of diamonds ſpeaking with a friend; 
the four of ſpades a fick, bed; the 
ſeven of clubs a priſon; the two of 
' ſpades a falſe friend; the four of 
hearts-a marriage bed; when ſeveral 
"diamonds come together, it is a ſign 
of money; ſeveral hearts, love; ſeveral 
clubs, drink; and ſeveral ſpades, VEX= 
ation 

If a married woman lays the cards, 
ſhe muſt make her huſband the king 
of the ſame ſuit the is queen of; but 
if a fingle woman tries it, ſhe may 
make her ſweetheart what king ſhe 
likes ; the knaves of the ſame ſuit are - 
the mens thoughts; ſo that you may 
know what they are thinking of, by - 
-L . telling | 
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telling nine cards from where they 
are placed, making them one; and 
if. any one chuſes to try if he ſhall 
have her wiſh, let her ſhuffle the 

cards well (as ſhe muſt | likewiſe 
when. ſhe tells her fortune) wiſhing 
all the time for ſome one thing : 
ſhe muſt: then cut them once, and 
minding what card ſhe cuts, ſhuffle 
them again, and then. deal them 
out into three parcels, which done, 
look over every parcel, and if the: 
card you cut comes next yourſelf, or 
next the ace of hearts, you will have 
your wiſh; but if the nine of i pades 
is next, you will not, for Gor is a 
diſappointment ; however, you. may 
try it three times. 

This method of, telling fortunes 
is innocent, and much better than 
for a young woman to tell her ſecrets 

to a fortune- teller, who can inform 
her no better, if ſhe Pays a ſhilling 
for the ies. | 
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Palmiftry diſplayed, or the Art of rel. 
ling Fortunes by Lines in the Hangs. 


F the lines which are in the mid- 
dle of the hand, (which is called 
the table lines) are broad, and fair, 
without being broken, it is a fign the 
1 0 will lead a happy, comfortable 
|, WR 

If the line from the wriſt goes 
ſtraight up 'to the little finger, the 
erſon will live ta a great old age; 


ut if the line is broken, they are in 


danger'of ſudden death, for that is 
called the line of death ; if the line 
of life, (which is that which runs 
from the wriſt, by the ball of the 
thumb, and ends under the fore fin- 
ger) is clear, and without breaks, it 
ſhews riches, proſperity and old age ; 
round lines, like circles on the infide 
of the tips of the fingers, promiſe 
houſes, land, and inheritance, As 
many lines or croſſes as a woman has 


In 
» | 
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in ber wriſt, ſo many children ſhie 
may expect to have. 

£ If the middle or table lines, in the 
= hand, are very narrow, and contrac- 
ted, jt is a ſign of poverty, and great 

misfortunes in the world. 
And if a crooked line runs through 
the table line, it is a ſign of death 
by accident, or violence; but if it 
runs ſtrait, and even through, it is a 


7 


good ſign. 
When a perſon frowns, ſo many 
1 wrinkles as they have between their 


eyes on the top of the noſe, ſhews 
they will haye many huſbands and 
Wives. 
* 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of Moles in different Parts of the 
Body, with the Explanations of them. 
-- MOLE on the forehead, if in 


| underſtanding, and a good temper; 
but indicates ſome part of her life 


has been miſ-fpent, and thrown 


away on an effeminate and worthleſs 
| | _— 

A mole on the ole; ſhews a man 
is addicted to women. 


A mole on the cheek, ſhews the 


party is much beloved. 


A mole on the lip, ſhews 2 wo- 


mah will marry very young. 

. A mole on the chin denotes many 
misfortunes. 

A mole on the breaſt, betokens a 


woman to have a great many admirers. | 
A mole under the ear, betokens 


the party in danger of being hanged. 
A mole 1 in the neck, ſhews plenty. 
A mole 


a woman, denotes barrenneſs, 
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A mole on the throat, denotes 7 a 
good heart, a lovely perſon; ſweet 
temper, or one who generally ſpeaks 
truth. 
A mole on the belly, - denotes the 
perſon i is in danger of being drowned. 7 
A mole on the ſide, betokens a 
drunken perſon. -. 
A mole on the hip, ſhews ſtrength. 
A mole in the groin, ſhews a wo- * 
man in danger by child- birth. 
A mole on the leg, ſhews a perſon 
muſt work hard for a living. Pe 
A mole. on the right arm, ' ſhews 


getting money by induſtry, 5. 

And à mole on the left, bgnihies oy 

riches by marriage. e 
4 mole on the ancle, ſhews croſſing Þ 7* 
. the n 86 


A mole on the knee, ſhews heed 1 
ung by land. 
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CHAP. X. 


Diverting Tricks, &c. " 


To make a is tumble and toſs all 
Night, and not be able to ſleep. 


IF a fellow-ſervant is ill-natured, 
and giving to tell tales, and create 
miſchief, make uſe of the following 
trick ; get ſome roach allum, and 
pound it very ſmall, and ſprinkle it 
in his or her bed; or elle a little 
cow-itch, or horſe-hair cut very fine, 
either will anſwer the ſame purpoſe, 
and it will cauſe the perſon to be fo 
reftleſs, that they will not be able to 
get the leaſt ſleep. 


_ — — TE I — - 
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A whimſical Trick to make Sport in 
1 Company. | 
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TAKE ſalt petre one ounce, cream 
of” tartar one ounce, ſulphur half an 
ounce, beat them to powder fingly, 

then mix them together, and put 
the powder in a paper in your pocket; 
K you 
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you may then, at any time you pleaſe, 
convey a grain into a pipe of tobac- 
co, and when it takes fire it will 
give the report of a muſket, but not 
break the pipe ; or you may put as 


much as will lay upon your nail in 


any place, upon little bits of paper, 
and ſetting fire to it, there will be the 
report of ſo many great guns, but it 
will not produce any bad effect. 
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C HAP. XI. 


Containing tcomical Stories, Songs, 
Riddles, Conundrums, Toaſts, Sen- 


timents, &c. 


3 Dumb beggar was travelling the 


country, with a long account 
faſtened to his. breaſt, ſetting forth 
that he had been taken by a Barbary 
corſair, been a flave in the gallies, 
and, laſtly, had his tongue cut out in 
Turkey; from whence, at laſt, with 
much difficulty, he made his eſcape 


a 
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td Europe; and coming to Englang, 
alt his friends being dead,. he had no 
means. to get a livelihood. but the ge- 
nerous donations of tender-hearted 
Chriſtians, 

This mendicant ſtopped about noon 
at a ſhoe-maker's (hop, the maſter of 
which gave him a penny, and made 
ſigns to him to come in and fit down, 
(for he pretended to be deaf as well 
as dumb) which he did; the maſter 
then going into another room to din- 
ner, left him in the ſhop with the 
apprentice. 

As ſoon as the maſter's back was 
turned, Mr. Dummy got up, and 
placing himſelf juſt before the boy, 
leaned out of the window to ſurvey 
thoſe who paſſed by: the boy could 
not ſee to do his work he ſtood ſo in 
his light; to ſpeak to him he thought 
was in vain, as be imagined he could 
not hear; however, thinking he had 
not loſt the ſenſe of feeling, the boy 
ſtooped down, and ran the awl into his 
leg; as ſoon as the dumb man felt the 
ſmart, he clapped his hand to the 
wound, and began to ſwear with a 

& <2 moſt 
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moſt audible voice. The boy, hear- 
ing this, ran with all ſpeed to the 
other room, crying, ©** Maſter, maſ- 
© ter, behold a miracle! I have 
% done more than all the doctors 


© in the world could do; I have 


** fetched the man's tongue out of 
a0 Turkey, and put it in his head 
© again. 

The ſhoemaker, who generouſly 
intended to have given him a dinner, 
finding he was an impoſter, changed 
his mind, gave him a ſmart thraſh- 
ing, and then turned him out of 
doors. 

In order that the following ſtory 
may be generally underſtood, it is 
neceſſary to mention, that in Scot- 
land, the church is called kirk. 

According to the cuſtom of their 
kirk they have particular days, which 


they term examining days, (as they 


do not make uſe of the word cate- 
chiſe) this is for the. edification of 
young people, who go ſome miles 
to kirk on thoſe days. 

One day, when Moggy was mak- 
ing black puddings, ſhe was called 
| N 
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on by Peggy, who aſked her if ſhe 
would gang to kirk; Troth, ſays 
Moggy, I canna, for Iſe making ot .. 

uddens ; ne'er heed that, laſſie, re- 
plied Peggy, this is examining day, 
{9c leave the craming of the guts till 
another day, and come along. 

, Moggy was prevailed on to go; but 
as it was a good way,. for fear ſhe 
ſhould famiſh, ſhe put one of the 
puddings in her boſom : but to be 
as: conciſe as poſſible, the young peo- 
ple were all ſtanding on. a row, in 
the aifle of the kirk, when the par- 
ſon began his examination. 


Parſon. Moggy, d'ye ken wha made 


Moggy. Troth, not 4. 

Parſon, Ah fie Mogg, there is 
von wie Collin (a little boy) will tell 
me directly; wha made ye boy? God. 

Parſon. There, Moggy, are ye not 
aſhamed of your ſel. 

Moggy. Troth, not I, he was made 
t'other day, and eaſily remembers ;. 
but I have been made a n e | 
and have forgot. 
Parſin. Ah! Moggy, don ye ken 

K 
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who brought you out of the land of 
Egypt ? 

Moggy. Whoo't away, mon, who's 
been telling you fic a pack o'lies, I 
neer was there in all my life time. 

Parſon. Fie, Moggy, do ye not ken 
wha died for ye? 

Moggy. Troth, not J, Wooly Wil- 
ſon did ſay he would tie the lovers 
loop, I dinna ken he was ſic a fou. 

Parſon. Ah Moggy, Moggy. 
you'll ne'er do any gued till you pull 
that /ump of corruption out of your 
boſom. 


Moggy, who till now had not 


once thought of the black pudding, 
ſuppoſing the parſon meant that, im- 
mediately pulled it out and ſmacked 
it in his face, ſaying, here, tack it, 
and the muckle dee'l do you gued 
on't, but 'tis a hard caſe a poor girl 
canna have a pudding in her boſom, 
but every hungry e mos be 
wanting. of it. 


* 


As 


2.2 4 0 


( ns. ). 


As many things in this book have been introdu- - 
ced to amuſe and entertain, and fortune- telling, by 
various ways, to divert the fair ſex, more particu- 
larly, it is imagined, the following whimſical ad- 
dreſs of Nancy Hard th Pleaſe will not be difagreea- 
ble to that part of the ſex who are fond of innocent 
variety, 8 | 


Addreſs of Miſs Nancy Hard to Pleaſe 


I do not like a man that's tall, 
A man thar's little is worſe than all ; 
I much abhor a man that's fat, 
A man that's lean is worſe than that; 
A young man is a conſtant peſt, 
An old one wou'd my room infeſt; 
Nor Col like a man that's fair, 
A man that's black; I cannot bear; 
A man of ſenſe, I cou'd not rule, 
And from my heart, 1 hate a fool; 
A ſober man I will not take; =. 
A drunken man, my heart will break: 
All theſe J do ſincerely hate, 
And yet I love the marriage ſtate. 


From the above recited little piece which 
abounds with wit, and delicate ſenti meat, an anfwer 
might be expected; therefore a gentleman of an in- 
* turn of mind, and happy talents, wrote the 

vilowing. | 


Thou lozely nympb, I doubt not of thy charms, 
Read my deſcription, come into my arins, 
I am not tall or low, or fat or lean, 
Kind Providente has plac 'd me juſt between, 
| . Nor 


- 
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Nor yonng, nor old; nor black my ſkin, nor fair, 
But ſtill the middle of theſe aſpedGts bear, 
No wiſe or fooliſh things in me are ſeen, 

But all my actions, {till are found between; 

Sailor nor ſoldier I, no blood I ſpill, 

I wear a ſword, but ſuch as cannot kill; 

Nor drunk, nor ſober, yet a jug and wife 

Are all I aſk, or covet in this life; 

In ſhort there is no extremes to me belong, 

But middle, middle, is my conftant ſong. 

Hence, charming maid, if middle be your plan, 
Come forth, receive me, here you'il fiad your man, 


— 


A Chronology of remarkable Occurrences, in 
the Year 1783. ö 


New Ifland diſcovered in the North Sea, near 
the Coaſt of Denmark, 8 
A great Earthquake in Italy, in which the City 
of Meſlma, the capital of the Iſland of Sicily, was 
totally deſtroyed, the City of Naples, and the ad- 
jicent County ſuffered much, and more than 40000 
Souls periſhed. _ 
Fiery Meteor ſeen in the Air, making a rapid 
Progreſs for the Space of two Minutes, Auguſt 10. 
Peace with France, Spain, and America, conclu- 
ded September 3, * 
Another Meteor ſeen in the Air, but not ſo lu- 
minous as the former, October 4. 
Peace proclaimed in the Cities of London and 
. Weſiminſter, October q. - 
An AIR BALLOON let off in the Artillery- 
ground, Moorfields, by Mr, Biaggini, on Tueſday, 
November 25. | 
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The AIR BALLOON, 


HO! miracles ceaſe, 
, Yet 3 increaſe, 
Impaſition plays up her old tune; 
Our old Gallie neighbours, 
Scientifical labours, 
Have invented the. Air Balloon. 
Chorus, Have invented, xc. 


This puff d up machine, 

Moſt Frenchmen have ſeen, 
And perhaps as a very great boon; 

Our wide gaping iſle, Sir, 

May expect in ſhort while, Sir, 
The wonderful Air Balloon, © 


It will mount up on bigh, 
Almoſt to the ky, -- _ 
You may peep if you pleaſe i in the moon: 
All mathematicians; 
And deep poiiticians, 
Admire the Air Balloon. 
A man and a hog, 
A ſheep and a dog, 
It will carry aloft very ſoon ; 
You may view all the nations, 
Particular ftations, 


It ride with the Air Balloon, ; 
j ws. 
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To walk in the ſea, 
Is nof new you'll agree, 
Where all you may view plain as noon ; 
But to ramble on high, Sir, 
A trip to the ſky, Sir, 


Mult be with the Air Balloon. 


Should war 'gain break ont, 
As it is not a doubt, 

With fore—that it may happen ſoon ; 
The French will invade us, 
Their troops all parade us, 

Brought o'er in an Air Balloon. 


Then ſhips wil) appear, 
Not in water but air, 


And come in a twinkling down; 


From Calais to Dover, 
How quick they'll be over, 
Blown up with the Air Balloon, 


Blood and oons then ſays Pat, 
But I can't believe that, = 


Tis the tale of ſome hum-bugging loon.; 


80 I ſay botheration, 
To the fr 1 nat ion, 
Likewie to the Air Balloon. 


Yo Yea; or, the FRIEND IV Tan... 


Sail'd in the good ſhip the Kitty, 


With a ſtiff — gale and rough ſea; 


Left my Polly the lad call fo pretty, 
Safe here at an anchor, yo yea, &c. 


She blubber'd ſalt tears when we parted, 
And cry'd now be conſtant to me; 


told her not to be down hearted, 
So up went the anchor, yo yea, 


{ 


O 
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When the wind whi(ltl'd larboard and ſtarboard, 
And the ſtorm came on weather and lee; 
The hope 1 with her ſhou'd be harbour'd, = 
Was my cable and anchor, yo yea, 
Ard now, my boys, wou'd you believe me, 
I return'd with.no rhino from ſea ; 
Mrs. Polly wou'd never receive me, 
So again J heav'd anchor, yo yea. 


Galloping dreary Dun. 


Maſter I have and I am his man, 
A Galloping dreary dun ; 
A maſter I have and I am his man, and he'll get a 
wife as faſt as he can, 
. With his haily gaily, gambo, raily, giggling, nig- 
gung galloping galloway, draggle tail dreary 
= > 


ſaddl'd his ſteed ſo fine and ſo gay, 
Galloping dreary dun ; 
I mounted my mule and we rode away, 
With his haily, &c. 


We canter'd along until it grew dark, 
Galloping dreary dun; 

T he nightingale ſung inſtead of the lark, > 
With His haily, &c. | 

We met with a Friar, and a{k'd him our way, 
Galloping dreary dun; 

By the E ſays the Friar, you are both gone 

aſtray, | | 

With your haily, &c. 

Our journey I fear will do us no good, 
Galloping dreary dun; 

We wander along like the babes in the wood, 
With our haily, &c, 8 4 


M er is fighting and I'll take a peep 
Gallop ing drezry dun; 
But now I think better I'd beſt go to ſleep, 
With my haily, &e, . 
| FOR 


| 


< By 


The New Galloping dreary Dun. 
OR the good of my country I care not a ſouſe, 
To handle the cole is the fun, 
For the good of my country I care nat a ſouſe, 
For I've got a ſeat in the parhament houſe, 
With my fairly ſquarely, honeſty rarely, in and 
out, round about, plittering, weep it in, 
To handle the-cole's the fun. | 


When my fortune is ſpent, Icanlive by my clack, 
To handle the cole's the fun, 
Like fly Charly Reynard, or poor ſquinting Jack, 
With my fairly, ce. | £ 
The' we wrangle or bully, or cenſure-or praiſe, 
To handle the cole's the fun, | | 
We can join hands together, and dance y the hayes, 
With my fairly, Ke. 3 
Treat honour with kindneſs becauſe ſhe is poor, 
To handle thecole's the fun, 
She lately was ſhipwreck'd-upon a lee-ſhore, . 
With my fairly, &c. + 


What e'er your department ne'er murmur or jar, 
Lo haudle the cole's the fun, 9 2 
From Chatham's deep Pit to the famous North flar, 
With my fairly, &o. | 
Sell a port or a town for the ſake of the fees, 
To handle the cole's the fun, 


When tir'd of war we can patch up a peace, 
With my fairly, ſquarely, honeſty rarely, turn: 
about, in and out, glittering, {weep it in, 
handle the cole's the fun, | 


The CHACE, 


E ſportſ:nen draw near, ye ſportſwomen too, 
Who delight im the joys of the field, 
Mankind, thovgh they blame, are all eager as you, 

And no one the conteſt will , jeld ; : 


Ris 


=] 
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His loreſhip, his worſhip, his honour, his grace, 
A hunting continually go, 

All ranks anddegrees are engag d in the chace, 
Wich hark, forward, huzza ! tally ho! 


The lawyer will rife with the firſt of the morn, 
To hunt, for a mortgage or deed ; 

The huſband gets up at the ſound of the horn, 
And rides to the common full ſpeed ; 

The patriot is thrown in purſuit of his game, 
The poet too often lays low, 

Who mounted on Pegaſus, rides after fame, 
With hark, forward, huzza ! tally ho ! &c, 


Y lodging is on the cold ground, 
And very hard is my fare, 


But that which grieves me more, love, 
Is the coldneſs of my dear. 

Yet {till he cry'd, turn, love, 
I pray thee, love, turn to me, 

For thou art the only girl, love, 
That is ador'd by me. 


With a garland of ſtraw' I wili crown thee, love, 
Fl! marry you with a ruſh ring; 
Thy Frozen heart ſhall melt with loye, 
So merrily I ſhall ſing, 
Yet ſtill, &c. 


But if you will harden your heart, love, 
And be deaf to my pitiful moan : 
Oh! I mult endure the ſmart, love, 
And tumble in ſtraw all alone, 
Yet (till, &c. * 


L | Jouy 
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Jonx and Janrx; 


Or the Contraſt after Marriage. 


IN G the loves of John and Jane, 
Sing the loves of Jane and John; 
John for her would leave a queen 
And Jane for him the fatteſt don: 
She's his queen—he's her don, 
John loves Jane, and J aue loves John, 


Whate'er it is that pleaſes Jane 

Is ſure to burſt the ſides of John; 
Does ſhe with grief look thin and lean, 
He inſtantly louks pale and wan: 
Thin and lean—pale and wan, 

John loves Jane, and Jane loves John. 


It was the lilly hand of Jane 
Fill'd the glaſs of happy John, 
And, heav'ns! how joy ful was ſhe ſeen, 
When he was for a licence gone 
Joytul ſcene—they'll dance anon 

ohn loves Jane, and Jane loves John. 


Now John has ta'en to wife his Jane, 
Janc's become the wife of John, 

She no longer is a queen, 

And he no longer is her dom: 

No more queen, no more don, 

John hates Jauc—and Jane hates John. 


. Whate'er 
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Whate'er if is that pleaſes Jane, 

Is ſurely now to diſpleaſe John; 
With'icolding they're grown thin and lean, 
With ſplecn and fpite they're pale and wan; 
Thin and lean, pale and wan, 

John hates Fane—and Jane hates John. 


In prays heav'n to take his Jane, 

ſane at the devil wiſhes John; 

He'll dancing on her grave be ſeen, 

She'll lavgh when he is dead and gone: 

Gay be ſecn—dead and gone, 

John hates Jane—and Jane hates John. 
2 


The Four Mears, 


T O think on one's follies, ſometimes, is but 
right, | 

And reflection is good, though there's nothing got 

by't ; 

How many ways mortals purſue afrer bliſs, 

But. ſtill the genteeleſt is keeping a Miſi. 

The prudent are conſtant to one and no more; 

But I, like a blockhead, muſt d::bb!e with four: 

I'll teli you their names, though you'll call me a 


rake 
Miſr-fortune, Miſi-· conduct, Miſr-chance, and Ma- 
take. 


Four jilts ſo deſtructive, four brimſtones ſo bad, 
By Jove ! were ſufficient to drive a man mad; 
Though jealouſy oft makes the fair diſagree, 
Yet theſe are united in kindneſs to me; 
L 2 In 


„ 
In life's wanton paths they ſeduc'd me to ſtray, 
And ſeem'd to ſpread flow'rs of delight on the way; 
So ſimple was I, I'd have dy'd for the ſake 
Of Aliſs fortune, MMiſs-eondutt; Miſ- chance, and 
Mijs-take, ; 


At lergth ſair diſcreticn, with reaſon con;bin'd, 
Tims whiſper'd advice, and it dweit on my mind : 
© You've furely not got 'em for better for worſe ; 
Get at once into buſineſs you'll get a divorce,” 
thought "was my duty to part with 'em too, 

B. cauſe they ſo lorg had detain'd me from you: 

And now, 1 do think I ſhall cver fi riake 

Mu fortune, Miss- conduct; Miſi cliance, and Mi. 
lake. * 


A Careg. 


*rTWAS yon, Sir, twas you, Sir, 
I tell you nothing new, Sir, 
"Twas yon that kept from Keppel's Wake, 
Twas yen, Sir Hugh. 
Who Sir? Sir Hugh, Sir, 
Vice Adm'ra' of the Blue, Sir; 
Bold Windſor twice aloud did call, 
To deal Sir Hugh, | 


'Twas he, Sir, twas he, Sir, 

'Twas he that could not ſee, Sir; 
M ho thought the Day, the Day was Night, 
*F'was blind Sir Hugh. 
Oh! Sir, Oh! Sir, 

And was it, was it fo, Sir, 

Who lagg'd a flern to Knot and Splice, 

Do you know WI o. | 


*T was 
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'Twas Pallifer, 'was Palliſer, 
With Dilly, Dally, Dally, Sir, 
What Splicing, Knotting, all the while, 
Was it ſo, Sir Hugh.“ 
Here's a ſad Dog, Sir, 
To ſplice his very Log, Sir; 
And then accuſe brave Keppel, Sir, 
But that he'll rue. 


Crokv3. 


And now, Sir, rejoice, Sir, 

With Hand and Heart and Voice, Sir; 
From noble Keppel, Frenchmea fly? 
Without Sir Hugh. 


1 D D 
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| W O ſides I have, one tender wing, 
Some other trivial parts, 
But neither face, or arms-or neck, . 
Yet often conquer hearts. 


For colour like the circling bow, 
J any ſort appear; 
And what in foreign climes is done 


1 can exhibit here, i 
L3 Sometimes: 
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Sometimes the riſing ſun I ſhow, 
That gilds the Eaftern hills, 
The ſeeding flocks, the piping ſwains, 
Ihe brooks and purling riils. 


At others, repreſent the ſca, 
Where boiſterous billows roll, 
And often ſhew the cunning wag, 

That pockets all the coal. 


But you from each indecent fight, 

Ye fair I can exclude, 
And hide the virtuous glowing cheek, 
Which ſounds create, too rude, 


For this at firſt I was deſign'd, 
But ſo with me it fairs, | 
That now I'm oftner much employ'd 
* To grace coquetiſh airs, 


The artful belle, t' expreſs her fcorn, 
Has readily the knack, 
When powder'd fops would demme, ſay, 
To grace one with a crack, 


RID DIE II. 


I'M ſeen of different ſhapes and form, 7 
In iroſt and ſnow I can you warm, | 
My colour is a gloſſy black, 

I'm often carried in avack; 


* 


Then 
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Then ſtraiglit to priſon I. am ſent, 
When ſeen through bars I give content, 
Then ſongs of mirth and joy go round, 
Without me-no feaſt can be found.. 


My goaler next to do his part, 
Does ſplit and-orack me to the heart, 
All this I bear without a groan, 

> When dead I'm on a dunghill thrown, 


RI DDL III. 


MY race of life is quickly run, 

1 ſeldom ſee the riſing fun ; | 

But while I live I give more light, 
Than Luna's beam that ſhines ſo bright, 


I have no legs to walk or ſtand, 
Therefore am carried by command, 
Im tall and ſtrait, and cloath'd in white, 
M y chiefeſt uſe is in the night. 


„ Nis 


I'M made of metal ſmooth and round, 

Through me hath happineſs been found; 

For joy and comfort I'impart, | 

To ſemales ſtruck with Cupid's dart. 


Many have pin'd for me in vain, 

And ſpent their days in tears.and pain, 
Though I in bondage do them tie, 
Which never ends till they do die, 


Rivvte V. * 


THERE is a thing been ſeen to fly, 
Vet without wings amazing high « 
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It has no body, life, or ſoul, 

Yet little ſubject to controul ; 

Of late, this made molt people ſtare 

To ſee it ſwimming in the air: 

Yet if *tis rightly underſtood, 

It neither can do harm or good; 

The French the invention of it claim, 
Then, pr'ythee, tell me what's its name. 


RTrD DIE VI. 


The learned world, ſtill my aſfiſtance claim, 
Vet J as oft direct the lover's flame, 

The merchant finds me uſeful in his way, 

And with the lawyer oft I c2me in play; 

In good and bad, alike I am employ'd, 

And few eſtates without me are enjoy'd ;. 
Though from a ſimp.e bird, at firit I came, 
Tis I muſt give the great and good their name. 


EXPLANATION, 


1. A Painted Fan. 

2. A Coal, 

3. A Candie, 

4. A Wedding-ring, 
5. An Air Balloon, 


6, A Pen, | | 
N New 
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New CONUNDRUMS. 


HY is a poor man like a cucumber ? 
Be cauſe he is ſeedy, 
Why is a printing-houſe like a poſt-office * 
Becauſe there are letters in it. 
Why is a fool like a noun-ſubſtantive ? 
Becaule he is uſcleſs. 
Why 1 of ladies at tea like a fine ring of 
els? 
cauſe their clappers go merrily. 
Why is a looking glaſs like experience ? 
Becauſe it lets you fee your felf, 
Why are bed ſheets enemies to truth ? 
Becaufe people lie between them, 
Why is a milkman like a ſailor ? 
Becauſe he gets his bread by water. 
Why is a fop like a peacock? . 
Becauſe he is nothing but outſide, 
Wuy are china images like a.ſwotd worn by 2 
coward ? 
B-cauſ- they are more for ornament than uſe, 
Why is a painted lady like a pirate? 
B-caufe the ſhew's falſe colours. b 
What's that which is often heard, often felt, but 
never ſcen ? 
Wind, 
Why is a lawyer like a lion? 
Beca :ſe he goes about ſeeking whom he may de- 
vour, 
Why are the patriots like a light guinea ? 
- Becauſe they want weight, 
Why is a dog like a critic ? 
Becaufe he ſnarls. 


TOASTS, 


SENTIMENTS, 
HOB-NOB 


„ 


AY power ever continue in the friends of 
England, 

The love of liberty, and liberty in love. 

Great men honelt, and honeſt men great, 

Every honeſt man his right, and every rogue a 

halter, 

Health of body, peace of mind, a clean ſhirt, and a 

uinea, 

May he who has neither wife, miſtreſs, or eſtate in 
— never have any [hare in the government 
of it, 

May we always be able to reſiſt the aſſaults of proſ- 
perity and adverſity, 

May we never taſte the apples of aniCs$ n. 

May we be rich in friends rather than money. 

May we be flaves to nothing but our duty, and 

friends to nothing but merit, | 

May ability for doing good be equalled by incli- 

nat on. 

May fo: tune be always an attendant on virtue. 
May we always have a friend, and know his value. 
The agreeable rubs of life, 

A head to earn, and a heart to ſpend, 

The friend we love, and the woman we dare truſt, 

Proviſion to the unprovided. 

Love without fear, - 
And life without care. 
May the honeſt man never want a friend in the hour 
of diſtreſs, 5 
May our repreſentatives ſtrenuouſſy defend what 
they have wilely reſolved. | 
| Union 


* 
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"Union, ſtability, and fidelity among the ſons of 
liberty. : 


Health to all honeſt men, and a trip-up to all ſcoun- 


drels. . 

May all honeſt ſouls find a friend in need. 

May the wings of extruvagancy be clipt by the 
thears of œcοnO y. 

Confuſion to thole, who, wearing the maſk of pa- 
triotiſm, pull it off, and deſert the cauſe of 
liberty in the day of trial. 

May tbe friends of England ever have acceſs to the 
throne, 

That free men may never more be conſidered as 

roperty to be led to market. 

The friends of Ireland in the Britiſh parliament. 

The members of both houſes of parliament in the 

river Thames, and to every honeſt*member a 
cork jacket, | 

May our repreſentatives, like free-maſons, be elec- 

ted by ballot. | 

May nothing ever ail us or fail us., 

The ladies----{tanding. 

May we never know ſorrow but by the pame, 

A lack, and a laſs a day. 

A high posT to the enemies of Ireland, 

The honeſt north-country ſmith, who refuſed to 
ſhoe for the man that voted againſt his country. 
May we always deteſt the malice of thoſe who at- 
tempt to diſunite the intereſt. of our king and 

country, which are ever inſeparable, 

May our conſcience be ſound, though our fortune 

be rotien. 

May our diftinguiſked mark be merit, rather than 

money. 

Short ſhoes and long corns to all the enemies of 

- Great Britain, 

May our patriots all prove to be what they wiſh to 

| be thought. 

Miy Eng'iſkmen continue to be diſtinguiſhed for 
benevolence and hoſpitality, 


The ſteady friends of Britain. 
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EPIGRAMS. 


S Chloe with affected air : 

| Sat lolling in her eaſy chair, 
An amorous waſp who round her flew : 

Perch'd on her lips and ſip: the dew, 
She frowns, ſhe frets, he makes reply 
With love, I burn, I rage, I die. 
. . She {miles, forgives, he claps his wings; a 
| But ſoon ſhe finds that waſps have ſtings, 


On a Lady who vowed never to marry, 


HLOE abhor'd the name of wife, 
Was very grave and ftiy'd, 
Reſolv'd to lead a happy life, 
And live and die a maid: 

Yet ſoon as Florio bravely try'd 

With well-feign'd arts to win her, 
The virgin yielded, bluſh'd and cry'd, + 

„I'll not be ſech a ſinner.“ 


